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THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE news items in the March issue of the School Review an- 

nounced the new plan for awarding the Bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago. Additional information concerning this 
program has been released and will prove of further interest to the 
readers of these pages. The following paragraphs are quoted from a 
press release of April 26. 


Students completing the new program of general education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will receive either the Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy degree, President Robert M. Hutchins has announced. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree will be awarded students taking a basic course 
developed by the College faculty. Students who take a modified form of the 
basic course, in which two elective sequences of a year each are substituted for 
two of the general courses of the A.B. curriculum, will be granted the Bachelor 
of Philosophy degree. Under the Chicago Plan of 1931, of which the general- 
education program is a development, degrees will not be awarded for course 
credit but upon achievement, demonstrated by passing comprehensive exami- 
nations. 

Because of the war emergency, and the classification in terms of traditional 
degrees of many of the training schedules sponsored by the Army and the 
Navy, such as the Navy’s “V” enlistment, students in these groups may, for 
the time being, work on the traditional degree basis. 

Transfer students from other institutions will be given an option during the 
next several years of working on the old or the new degree basis. This option is 
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granted because the University must continue instruction permitting students 
now registered to complete their work for the traditional Bachelor’s degree. 

Students transferring to the University of Chicago in 1942-43 as Sophomores, 
Juniors, or Seniors will be allowed the option. In 1943-44, only transfer stu- 
dents with Junior or Senior standing will have this option, and in 1944-45, only 
those transferring as Seniors will have the choice. The new degree program, ex- 
cept for war emergency, will become fully operative in 1945-46. Students whose 
work is interrupted by the war will be reinstated under their present programs 
when they return to the University. 

Unless they are enlisted under the deferred training programs of the Army 
or Navy, high-school graduates who enter the University this summer quarter 
will be under the new plan. 

Announced by President Hutchins on January 22, the University’s decision 
to award the Bachelor’s degree for general education has created as much dis- 
cussion among educators as did the announcement of the Chicago Plan in 1931. 

President Hutchins described the action as a reform long needed in American 
education, because it recognized the distinction between college and university 
education and permitted organization of better education on both levels. Re- 
iterating a belief he had repeatedly emphasized, he said the existing organiza- ' 
tion of education was wasteful because general education could be completed 
by the end of the Sophomore year in college. 

The general-education program at Chicago is organized as a four-year course, 


beginning in the Junior year of high school and ending with the Sophomore year 
in college. The University has had a four-year college since 1937, but under the 
new plan it has been consolidated with the College. A majority of students 
entering the College will be graduates of four-year high schools, however, and 
therefore adjustments are provided in the new curriculum to enable them to 
complete a general education for the A.B. degree. 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES DURING THE WAR 


HE past decade has witnessed an acceleration of interest in 
guidance. The exigencies of the current world-situation tend 
to emphasize even more the necessity for discovering and then de- 
veloping the individual’s capabilities to the limit, in order that he 
may be enabled to select more intelligently than he otherwise could 
his area of service to the common cause of humanity. The cry is for 
proper use of America’s man power. Though this need is no new 
challenge to enlightened school administrators and teachers, the 
general acceptance of the situation will aid in encouraging the fur- 
ther improvement of the guidance programs in our schools. 
In the April issue of the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Robert A. Millikan, widely renowned physicist, emphasizes the 
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current need for guidance. His statement, quoted below, already 
has received favorable comment in the daily papers. 


If our democracy is to continue to succeed in competition with other forms 
of social organization, it must do three jobs much better than it is doing them 
now. Thus, after having given every boy and girl through our universal public- 
school system a chance to show by the end of the high-school course what is in 
him—what his interests, aptitudes, and abilities are— 

1. We must do a vastly better selecting job, or vocational-guidance job, to see 
that each youth gets into the place in our American life in which he is best quali- 
fied to live happily and successfully. This means steering away from our so- 
called higher school system the large fraction of the population that is not quali- 
fied to succeed in the pursuits to train for which the higher. schools exist. 

2. We must provide, presumably through apprenticeship techniques so suc- 
cessfully used in Europe, the opportunity for the large fraction of the popula- 
tion which has no chance to succeed in the analytical professions, to live happily 
and usefully through mastery of manual and commercial skills. 

3. We must through our public-school system be the main agency for making 
not less than 51 per cent of the oncoming generation reasonably intelligent 
voters. Without this result, no democratic representative government can pos- 
sibly endure. This opportunity of the public-school system is enormous, the 
result so far very unimpressive. 


Aids to guidance found No matter how we envision the need for 
in the Eight-Year Study guidance in our schools, the promise of 

future programs of guidance is based, in 
part at least, on our observations from long-term studies in educa- 
tion which imply guidance needs and practices. It is for this reason 
that specialists in guidance are welcoming the reports of the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, which are ap- 
pearing as publications of Harper and Brothers under the series 
title “Adventure in American Education.” A preview of even better 
things to come are the observations of A. D. Graves, deputy super- 
intendent in charge of junior and senior high schools in San Fran- 
cisco, which appeared in the March issue of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education and from which the following paragraphs are 
taken. 

The implications for guidance which devolve from the Eight-Year Study 
not only are apparent, but they reinforce rather clearly the efforts of those who 
have been working in this field, efforts which are resulting in acceptance of the 
following concepts: 
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1. Guidance programs cannot be separated from classroom practices. 

2. The core curriculum is largely concerned with the objectives of guidance. 

3. A successful college career is dependent on “a high degree of intellectual 
curiosity,”’ “precise, systematic, and objective thinking,” “the demonstration 
of a high degree of resourcefulness in meeting new situations,” “the quality of 
adjustment to contemporaries”; and these are more important than any pre- 
scribed pattern of subjects. 

4. The classroom teacher and the counselor are partners. 

5. Resourcefulness, adjustment, initiative, and other such characteristics are 
subject to successful group treatment. 

6. An appreciation and understanding of the American heritage and a study 
of ancient and modern world-culture have a more meaningful setting in a class- 
room rich in guidance activities 

The Study, by removing the restrictions imposed by tradition, opens the 
door to a wider treatment both of immediate and long-range problems related 
to the guidance program. The classroom teacher and the counselor both are 
concerned with these problems, which are as follows: 


Immediate Problems 
1. The emotional problems involved in war. 
2. The dislocation of industry due to the emergency, with the consequent 
social and-economic changes. 

. The vocational-education and guidance problems arising from the present 

situation. 
4. The need for stronger emphasis on democratic ideals. 
Long-Range Problems 
1. The development of a stronger program of emotional development of boys 
and girls. 
2. Post-war social and economic adjustment. 

. The development of a vocational program for the forgotten 25 per cent 
of our adolescent pupils. 

. Work experience as a part of adolescent growth. 

. The further development of methods of providing experiences that de- 
velop initiative, leadership, resourcefulness, co-operation, emotional ma- 
turity, and objectivity. 

6. Methods of group treatment for the atypical child. 


Advantages to youth of a ‘The secondary schools have felt during 
school placement bureau the past year the impact of competition 
with industry. Jobs have attracted many 

pupils away from high schools. Until peace is again established, in- 
creased percentages of youth will fill jobs or enter the armed forces. 
In the New York Sun of April 4, attention was called to the fact 
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that the number of work permits had doubled in a year. The para- 
graphs which are quoted here present some startling facts. 


A marked increase in child labor in New York State last year, as shown by 
an increase of almost 100 per cent in the number of employment certificates 
granted to pupils, was reported today by the Division of Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage of the State Labor Department. 

Approximately one child in nine between the ages of twelve and seventeen 
was working in factory or field in the state last year, according to the report. 

Investigators found that thousands of children left school to take jobs in 
defense industries or to replace workers called to defense industries from civilian 
industries. In New York City more than two thousand boys and girls left their 
classes in October alone to take such jobs. 

Figures gathered by the division show that more than 136,300 employment 
certificates were issued by the State Department of Education last year, as com- 
pared with 70,700 issued in 1940. 

Surprisingly, the increase in all types of working papers issued to the boys 
and girls was much greater outside New York City—other parts of the state 
showing an increase of 110 per cent as against the 78 per cent increase in this 
city. The report attributes this to the fact that defense production is greater 
outside New York City. 


Our youth feel responsible for doing their share toward winning 


the war, but their enthusiasm may tend to misdirect their efforts 
when viewed on the long-term basis. Many can contribute most by 
remaining in school for the training that will make their services 
more effective later on. The schools should direct their attention to 
the value of continuing their education. Government officials, from 
President Roosevelt down, have stressed the importance of taking 
advantage of educational opportunities. On the other hand, many 
of the high-school pupils can contribute to the war effort by working 
on the farm or in the office or the factory during the coming summer 
vacation period. 

By providing placement bureaus, the schools can help their pupils 
render this patriotic service. The advantages of such a plan are 
clearly set forth by Michael Scarpitto in the April issue of the Clear- 
ing House. In this article Mr. Scarpitto describes a very recent ex- 
perience with a placement bureau operated at Drury High School, 
North Adams, Massachusetts. The general conclusions of the re- 
port, which are quoted here, show that the high-school placement 
office has broad values, especially apparent at the present time. 
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1. The success of the placement bureau should be measured by qualitative 
rather than quantitative placements. 

2. The pupils have become “work conscious.” 

3. The placement bureau greatly reduces exploitation of pupils by unscrupu- 
lous employers. 

4. Part-time jobs frequently result in full-time jobs after graduation. 

5. The school can generally make better contacts than the pupil. 

6. Employers feel that they do not have to devote valuable time to sifting 
“‘wheat from the chaff.” 

7. Home-school-community relations have been greatly improved because 
the school is really trying to help the pupils make better adjustment to indus- 
trial life. 

8. Calls seem to be commensurate with the amount of canvassing. 

9. The placement bureau helps raise job standards for young people. 

10. The community realizes that placement is much more than a one-man 
undertaking and needs the support of others. 

11. The high-school faculty also feels that helping the bureau helps the 
school. 

12. Pupils appreciate efforts to help them. 

13. The school assists its pupils in placement until some other agency dem- 
onstrates its superiority in this field. 

The placement bureau is no longer an experiment in North Adams. It has 
become a regular department of the high school. The total expense for the year 
was approximately $150. When the cost is so little, and the benefits so many, 
can a school afford to function without placement service as a part of its guid- 
ance program? 


Providing the essential The additional cost of providing place- 
services during wartime ment service at this time might be ques- 

tioned. Indeed, educational expenditures 
generally are likely to be challenged when war supplies are so ur- 
gently needed. A reply to any proposal to limit the services of the 
schools is supplied in Arthur B. Moehlman’s report of a conversa- 
tion with Henry Ford, which appears in the April issue of the Na- 
tion’s Schools. One of Mr. Ford’s points was: 

Even during the war we cannot afford to neglect the youngsters. Some people 
think that because we’re in war, the things our children need in the way of edu- 
cation, and all that should go with it, are luxuries we cannot now afford. They 
claim ‘taxes will be too high. About the only good use I can see for money is to 
do something worth while with it that will help the children. Decidedly, we 
can’t cut down now on the money we spend to make sturdy, healthy, and in- 
telligent citizens of them. 
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Advice of a similar character is sent to American educators by 
Britain. A special cable received by the Chicago Daily News For- 
eign Service from William H. Stoneman in London tells of the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency in England resulting from war con- 
ditions. It may be hoped that evacuation of children, months of 
shelter life, and the temptations afforded by blackouts will not be- 
come major problems in this country. We can, however, profit by 
several grim lessons learned by wartime Europe. Britain dictates 
four important ‘‘don’ts” to Americans: 

1. “Don’t close schools anywhere if you can help it.”’ Most ca- 
pable, red-blooded teachers of Britain have enlisted or been called 
up, and officially sanctioned truancy resulting from the disruption 
of school life has caused juvenile crime and delinquency to increase. 

2. “Don’t close any clubs or other recreation centers.’’ Thou- 
sands of British children who need proper recreational facilities have 
been turned into the streets. There should be increased activities 
in such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, 
etc. Britain is now organizing a system of youth centers, but much 
valuable time has already been lost. 

3. “Avoid the breakup of families by conscripting fathers for mili- 
tary service or mothers for industry.”’ It has been estimated that 75 
per cent of all British juvenile delinquents come from broken homes. 

4. “Don’t throw an army of youngsters into industry any old 
way, and limit the amount of cash paid to young people employed 
in industry.” High wages for young workers cause much youthful 
crime. The problem in Britain may be solved by limiting the amount 
of cash paid the workers under seventeen and placing the rest of the 
wages due them in savings accounts or war-savings certificates. 

It is fervently hoped that the United States will escape Britain’s 
experiences. This country should indeed be grateful for the advice 
offered. We believe it will not be disregarded. 


Preparing girls for jobs Reliable sources indicate that war indus- 
in the defense industries tries will need ten million more workers 

before the end of 1942. The armed forces 
will also need several million more men. It seems obvious that by 
next autumn girls and women will be greatly in demand for defense 
jobs. Some secondary schools and trade schools have vocational trade 
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classes for girls, and many others should consider the opening of 
such classes. The fourth issue of the new Office of Education pub- 
lication, Education for Victory, which replaces School Life for the 
duration, calls attention to this situation as it affects one aspect of 
the employment of women, namely, employment in war industries 
of the armed forces. 

Public vocational schools in many states are being called upon to provide 
an increasing volume of training for women for employment in war industries 
and shore establishments of the U.S. Army and U.S. Navy. 

The Navy Yards at several points will utilize the services of women, and the 
schools are being asked to supply the training. The San Francisco Bay area and 
Seattle vocational schools are being called upon to provide training facilities for 
women to be employed in the Navy Yards in machine-tool operations, inspec- 
tion, instrument assembly, and electrical assembly. 

On the west coast increasing numbers of women are expected to be given 
training prior to employment in air-frame assembly and fabrication work, and 
in aircraft maintenance and repair occupations at U.S. Army Air Depots. 

All of the air-frame assembly and fabrication industries on the Pacific Coast 
are now employing women, some of whom have been trained in the vocational 
schools. It is reported these women have proved to be highly satisfactory em- 
ployees. 

The Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard and the Norfolk area vocational schools are 
co-operating in the training of women in machine-tool operations, optical repair 
work, and sheet-metal work. 


Planning for youthin the The war emergency emphasizes situa- 
summer guidance clinic tions which, though existent at all times, 

are given new significance through the 
stimulation provided by the present crisis. For instance, the question 
of who shall go to college is a problem constantly before us. This year, 
however, answering this question seems even more vital than usual. 
In the light of this fact the announcement of an Educational Guid- 
ance Clinic, which is to be held June 28 to July 3, 1942, at Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, though the fourth to be 
held, seems to take on new significance. Certain statements from 
the announcement are quoted here because, in this year especially, 
many other centers of this type should be made available during the 
summer by colleges and high schools. 


Designed to aid high-school students in making plans for vocations and fur- 
ther education, the fourth annual Allegheny College Educational Guidance 
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Clinic will be held at Meadville June 28 to July 3, it was announced today by 
President William Pearson Tolley. 

“With the acceleration of school and college programs during the war, it is 
more important than ever that young people be assisted with their educational 
plans,” Dr. Tolley said in announcing arrangements for the clinic. 

It helps the student solve such questions as whether he should go to college, 
what special talents or deficiencies he may have, what career he may be best 
suited for, and what type of college is best equipped to prepare him for a voca- 
tion or profession. 


Community ACTIVITIES OF A COLLEGE 


ogee Edgar Dale, of Ohio State University, forwarded to 
the School Review the following account of a project carried on 
by the faculty and students at Bennett College, a well-known insti- 
tution for Negro women located at Greensboro, North Carolina. 
This report furnishes an interesting example of the participation of 
college personnel in community activities. 


A unique experiment in college participation in community life is under way 
at Bennett College, where students and faculty members have, for the past sev- 
eral months, taken an active part in the rehabilitation of a small church located 
near the college campus. The project is a part of the Bennett program of thor- 
oughly functionalizing its curriculum. 

Sunday-school classes taught by Bennett students, a choir in which students 
sing with the church members, and clothing and nutrition clinics conducted by 
instructors and students in the Bennett Home Economics Department are 
among the outgrowths of a functional course in sociology, where a social-re- 
search project has now expanded into a college-wide undertaking. 

It was in November that the sociology students undertook to survey the 
church needs of the community where the church is located, in response to a 
request for assistance from the pastor. He had been assigned the task of re- 
building the church after its membership had dwindled to five persons. 

The Bennett students had an opportunity to apply at once to a “real-life” 
situation the social-research techniques learned in the classroom as they con- 
ducted a house-to-house inquiry of a representative sample of the families living 
near the church. In addition to securing data which proved a definite need and 
desire for a church program, the students also gathered other valuable social 
information about the families. 

Following the survey, other groups at the college volunteered their services 
in helping the pastor set in motion a planned program of activities for the 
church, based on the expressed interests of the persons interviewed. They joined 
the choir, helped teach Sunday-school classes, and initiated the nutrition and 
clothing clinics. Their efforts have implemented the pastor’s own work to such 
an extent that the church now boasts an enrolment of sixty active members. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES RESOURCE UNITS 


administrators and social-science teachers will 
enthusiastically welcome the appearance of the first of the 
“Problems in American Life’ series which began publication on 
April 15, 1942. The proposed plan for the preparation of these re- 
source units was described at length in this section of the October, 
1941, School Review. These units have been prepared by a joint 
committee of two departments of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 

Thirty eminent social scientists have collaborated with master- 
teachers of the social studies to prepare the twenty-six resource 
units now being issued serially. The first units, released April 15, are: 

1. Mabel Newcomer and Edward A. Krug, How Our Government Raises and 
Spends Money: Teaching American Youth How Local, State, and National 
Governments Finance Their Activities 

2. Floyd Reeves, Howard Bell, and Douglas Ward, American Youth Faces 


the Future: Responsibilities and Opportunities for Youth in the World of Today 


and Tomorrow 

3. William Ogburn and Robert Weaver, Man and His Machines: Teaching 
American Youth How Invention Changes the Modern World 

4. Jesse Steiner and Chester Babcock, Recreation and Morale: Teaching 
American Youth How To Plan and Use Leisure Time 

5. Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis, Race and Cultural Relations: America’s 
Answer to the Myth of a Master Race 


Editors of the series are Paul B. Jacobson and Louis Wirth, both 
of the University of Chicago. A news release gives the following 
description of the units. 

The main portion of each unit consists of a fifteen-thousand-word summary 
and analysis of the problem especially written for this series by a social-science 
specialist. Following the subject-matter summary in each unit bulletin is a 
guide for teaching the problem to high-school pupils. This guide, written by a 
specially qualified secondary-school teacher, includes statements of teaching 
aims in terms of behavior, suggestions for additional reading, pupil activities, 
teaching procedures, and a guide to evaluation. 


Copies of the resource units may be obtained at 30 cents each 
(four for $1.00; five for $1.25) either from the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals or from the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
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CONFERENCE ON HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
AND EDUCATION 

PONSORED jointly by the Department of Education of the Uni- 
S versity of Chicago, the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the National Education Association, and the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation, a Conference on Human Development and Education will 
be held at the University of Chicago on August 10-21, inclusive. 
A preliminary announcement of the conference states that the pro- 
gram, which will have special reference to the implications of knowl- 
edge about human development and behavior for supervision and 
for the curriculum, will include: 

1. A series of presentations by various experts designed to give a digest of 
what is now known about hvman development and behavior. 

2. Aseries of working groups of participants, under the leadership of practical 
school people, organized to discuss the implications of knowledge about human 
development and behavior for certain educational problems. 

3. Opportunities for examining and studying materials gathered and pre- 
pared in the Collaboration Center for the study of human growth and behavior, 
established at the University of Chicago by the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

4. Opportunities to participate freely and creatively in the art studio main- 
tained by the University of Chicago for the use of persons attending its work- 
shops. 

5. Opportunities to attend the many lectures, concerts, excursions, and other 
recreational activities organized by and for the University community during 
the summer quarter. 

6. Special recreational and educational activities planned for conference 
members, such as viewing educational films, visiting the Laboratory Schools, 
community agencies, museums, theater parties, and sight-seeing excursions. 

The conference leader is Daniel A. Prescott, head of the Division 
on Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the Commission 
on Teacher Education. Group leaders include Mildred English, su- 
perintendent of the Laboratory School of Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; Lorraine Sherer, director of the Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, Los Angeles County Schools; and 
Ruth Cunningham, executive secretary of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation. Available as “resource persons” will be: Caroline Tryon, 
member of the staff, Division on Child Development and Teacher 
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Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education; and the following members of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago: Stephen M. Corey, Allison Davis, Robert 
J. Havighurst, Mandel Sherman, and W. M. Krogman. 

The number of participants in the conference is limited to seventy- 
five. Persons wishing to enrol may communicate with Professor 
Daniel A. Prescott at the University of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

HE Department of Education of the University of Chicago ex- 

tends a most cordial invitation to superintendents, principals, 
and business managers of public and private schools to attend the 
eleventh annual Conference of Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools which will be held during the week of July 20-24, 
1942. The general sessions of the conference will be held in Room 
159, Belfield Hall. The program in the forenoon consists of lectures 
by members of the Department of Education and by visiting instruc- 
tors. Separate round-table discussions for superintendents, high- 
school principals, and elementary-school principals will be held in 
the afternoon. Meals may be obtained in the dining-room of Blaine 
Hall and room accommodations in hotels in the University neighbor- 
hood. The demand for University facilities by government agencies 
makes it impossible for guests to be accommodated in University 
dormitories as they have been in former years. 

Admission to the conference is without fee, and arrangements have 
been made for those who attend to visit classes and to enjoy other 
University privileges without cost. For further information and a 
list of hotels and rates, interested persons may write to Professor 
William C. Reavis, of the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

The general theme of the conference, the complete program of 
which is given below, is “The School and the Urban Community.” 


Monday, July 20 
THE NATURE OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
“Relations of the Urban Community and the Modern School,” Ralph W. 


Tyler, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Education; University 
Examiner, University of Chicago 
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“Community Functions of School Administrators,”’ William C. Reavis, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Problems Encountered in Adapting Schools to Community Needs,” DeWitt 
S. Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Tuesday, July 21 
UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

“In Curriculum Planning,’ Harold Spears, Principal, Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park, Illinois 

“In Pupil Guidance,’ Stephen M. Corey, Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy; Superintendent of the Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

“In School Interpretation,” Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 22 
EDUCATION AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNITY LIFE 

“The Role of the School in Education for Community Life,” Earl S. Johnson, 
Assistant Professor of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago 

“School Services to Older Youth and Adults,” Paul B. Jacobson, Assistant 
Professor of Education; Principal of the University High School, University of 
Chicago 

“Community Action and the School,” Chester F. Miller, Superintendent of 
Schools, Saginaw, Michigan 

Evening Session 
THE BoARD OF EDUCATION IN THE URBAN COMMUNITY 

“Qualities Desired in School-Board Members,” Chester F. Miller, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Saginaw, Michigan 

“Qualities Desired in the School Superintendent,” Waldo B. Ames, Member 
of Board of Education, School District 90, River Forest, Illinois 

“The Adjustment of New Board Members,”’ DeWitt S. Morgan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Thursday, July 23 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


“Community Responsibilities of School Personnel,” E. L. Bowsher, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 

“Community Obligations to Teachers and Administrative Officers,” W. W. 
Charters, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 

“Educating Teachers for Effective Community Service,” Robert G. Buz- 
zard, President, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 


Friday, July 24 
CoMMUNITY STUDY AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


“A Basic Conception of Community Life and Its Implications for Educa- 
tion,” Newton Edwards, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
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“Methods of Community Study,” Lloyd Allen Cook, Associate Professor, 
Department of Sociology and College of Education, Ohio State University 

“Regional and National Resources of Use to Localities in Solving School and 
Community Problems,” Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


THE 1942 INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


HE twentieth annual Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held on July 8, 9, and 10, 1942, at 
the University of Chicago. The central theme of the institute for 
1942 will be ‘“Terminal and Professional Education.” Two sessions 
will be held during each of the three days of the institute, beginning 
at nine-thirty o’clock each morning and at two o’clock each after- 


noon. 

The first session of the institute on Wednesday morning, July 8, 
will deal with the program of terminal education. The afternoon ses- 
sion on Wednesday will be devoted to a discussion of the needs and 
resources for terminal education, with particular emphasis on de- 
scriptions of procedures. The third session, on Thursday morning, 


will consider certain specific problems of terminal education, particu- 
larly its administration and its evaluation. The Thursday afternoon 
session will treat various types of terminal programs, such as tech- 
nical education, commercial education, homemaking education, and 
consumer education. 

The final two sessions on Friday, July 10, will consider problems 
of the readjustment of higher education to meet wartime needs of 
the nation. The issues involved in institutional readjustments, the 
problem of education for the understanding of national issues, the 
curriculum adaptations growing out of the new V-1 plan of the 
United States Navy, and descriptions of readjustments at individual 
institutions will be featured on the program of the Friday sessions 
of the institute. 

The following persons have agreed to contribute papers at the 
institute: William H. Conley, dean of Wright City Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois; E. D. Cornelison, director of the School of Trades 
and Technology, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California; 
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Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue University; Mark Ellingson, 
president of the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute; 
Max D. Engelhart, director of examinations, Chicago City Junior 
Colleges; B. Lamar Johnson, dean of instruction and librarian, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri; Joseph S. Kopas, director of the 
Testing and Guidance Department, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
T. R. McConnell, associate dean of the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts, University of Minnesota; Earl J. McGrath, dean 
of administration, University of Buffalo; Lester Schloerb, director 
of occupational research, Chicago Board of Education; Leo F. Smith, 
co-ordinator of the Study on Co-operative Work Programs, Roches- 
ter Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute; Ivol Spafford, formerly of 
the General College, University of Minnesota; William P. Tolley, 
president of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing persons from the faculty of the University of Chicago will 
present papers: Clarence H. Faust, dean of the College; Leonard V. 
Koos, professor of secondary education; Hazel Kyrk, professor of 
home economics and economics; John Dale Russell, professor of edu- 
cation; and William H. Spencer, dean of the School of Business. 

The University of Chicago extends to administrative officers and 
faculty members of all higher institutions, including universities, 
liberal-arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges, a cordial 
invitation to attend the institute. No fee is charged for attendance. 
The printed programs of the institute may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor John Dale Russell, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 


WuHo’s WHO FOR JUNE 

Writer of the news notes ‘The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by RoBERT C. WOELLNER, as- 
in the current number  sociate professor of education and execu- 

tive secretary of the Board of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement at the University of Chicago. HyMEN AL- 
PERN, principal of the Evander Childs High School, New York City, 
describes activities which were reported by principals in high schools 
in that city as having been used during Brotherhood Week. Mary 
ETHEL THURSTON, director of Laboratory English at the Anderson 
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Senior High School, Anderson, Indiana, gives a detailed description 
of an effective program for teaching English to pupils who are re- 
tarded in reading. CHARLES M. ALLEN, director of work projects 
of the National Youth Administration for Illinois, tells of some of the 
ideas and practices that have been brought into the public schools 
as a result of the program carried on by the N.Y.A. Harotp 
FERGUSON, head of the commercial department in the Loveland 
High School, Loveland, Colorado, and Herman O. Hovpe, head of 
the science department in the same school, report a study in which 
a teacher was the subject of personality ratings made by his pupils 
and by fellow-teachers. Roy C. BRYAN, principal of Western State 
High School of Western State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, gives a clear exposition of a practical method of schedule- 
making. FRANCES SWINEFORD, research assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of Chicago, and Kart J. 
HOo.izinceERr, professor of education at the same institution, supply a 
list of selected references in the field of educational statistics. 


The writers of reviews PAULR. PIERCE, principal of Wells High 


in the current number School, Chicago, Illinois. E. C. Wirricx, 

teacher in the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. CLIFFORD HOLLEY, instructor in the physical 
sciences in the College at the University of Chicago. Paut HEaTon, 
teacher of social studies in the Bloom Township High School, Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois. ERNEst J. CHAVE, associate professor of 
religious education at the University of Chicago. B. F. PITTENGER, 
dean of the School of Education at the University of Texas. DEN- 
TON L. GEYER, director of vocational training and chairman of the 
Department of Education at Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


HYMEN ALPERN 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


* 


I COMPLIANCE with instructions from the superintendent of schools 
and upon the recommendation of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, each New York City high school held special 
ceremonies during Brotherhood Week in February. In accordance, 
however, with the philosophy of secondary education prevalent in 
New York City, which holds that every school should, as far as pos- 
sible, develop an individual “personality,” the observance of Broth- 
erhood Week varied from school to school. The only uniformity dis- 
cernible in the reports submitted by the individual principals was 
the purpose of the celebration. All programs aimed at promoting 
good will among the divers and diverse peoples that constitute our 
cosmopolitan population, and all placed emphasis on tolerance, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and co-operation as fundamental to the 
American way. Many of the school principals pointed out that in 
their schools the teaching of brotherhood is a continuous process, 
both through content and method of instruction, during the entire 
year. 

The direction of the ceremonies and the contributions to the pro- 
grams were divided between faculty and pupils. In some schools, 
the parents’ association, veterans’ organizations, and the clergy were 
also participants. The activity pooled the resources of the student 
body as a whole. The scholarship societies and the various athletic 
squads took part; it brought together the Newman Club and the 
several religious societies representing other faiths; and the Fresh- 
men had a genuine opportunity to meet with the Seniors. In other 
words, all elements of the student body were brought into vitally 
active co-operation for a very significant common goal—hetter inter- 
faith collaboration—and thus was produced a salutary intellectual 
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and emotional rapport among all these young Americans, regardless 
of the diversity of their racial extraction or the ramification of their 
current interest. Some of the activities which resulted from this co- 
operation are described in the following pages. 


ASSEMBLY EXERCISES 


Talks by pupils—tIn one high school the Brotherhood Week as- 
sembly was conducted entirely by the pupils. The president of the 
Senior class presided, and five student speakers described (1) the 
Catholic contribution to America, (2) the Jewish contribution to 
America, (3) the Protestant contribution to America, (4) the Negro 
contribution to America, and (5) the contrast in American and totali- 
tarian ideologies as seen by a refugee. 

In another high school the occasion was used for the inauguration 
of a speaking contest in the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
In this high school it had been the custom to make an award to the 
man who, in the opinion of the pupils, expressed by vote, had done 
most to further good will among the peoples of the world. Seven 
names had been chosen by a committee of pupils and teachers. 
Seven pupils in each of the classes were designated to talk, one on 
each of the seven men selected. It was eminently suitable that a 
week devoted to the brotherhood of man should see the inaugura- 
tion of the good-will speaking contest. 

In a third school eight pupil leaders in various phases of school 
life—the most active girls in the school, who had been elected to their 
positions by their classmates—appeared before the student body and 
gave biographical sketches of themselves in a symposium entitled 
“Why My Parents Came to America and What America Has Meant 
to Them.” It developed that each of the leaders was of a different 
racial origin. Nevertheless, all were working harmoniously for the 
common good, in the best traditions of our free country. 

Talks by outsiders —In a number of schools, assemblies in the audi- 
torium were addressed by speakers supplied by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and other good-will organizations. 

In one particular school a round-table discussion in the audito- 
rium was conducted by three university students who had been rec- 
ommended to the school by the National Conference. Each of these 
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students was of a different faith, and each tried to inculcate the 
spirit of tolerance through the sympathetic acceptance of the others’ 
points of view. 

In another school, representatives of several veterans’ organiza- 
tions took occasion to present to the school a flag for each classroom. 
Participating in the presentation ceremonies were clergymen repre- 
senting each of the three major faiths and students representing the 
student welfare council of the school. The theme of all the speeches 
was that the American flag is the emblem of “liberty and justice for 
all.” 

In several schools the religious clubs of pupils sponsored meetings 
at which a priest, a minister, and a rabbi spoke on the theme of the 
love of God and man. 

The assembly talks in the newer schools were broadcast over the 
public-address system to the thousands of pupils who could not be 
seated in the auditorium. 

Recitations—In a number of schools the speeches were supple- 
mented by recitations and choral readings. For example, pupils re- 
cited Charlie Chaplin’s address from the close of ““The Great Dic- 
tator,” portions of the “Ballad for Americans,” and an excerpt from 
Lincoln’s reply to Douglas from the play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
These, together with other pertinent material and a bibliography of 
books, plays, poems, periodicals, recordings, radio programs, and 
music, were printed by one school in an attractive folder and dis- 
tributed to the pupils. 

Elsewhere pupils read original essays and short stories which had 
been written for the occasion. Other pupils read extracts from 
George Washington’s speeches to the Hebrews, Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, and Baptists, embodying his ideas of brotherhood. 

A choral-training group, consisting of about one hundred boys and 
girls, sang a number prepared especially for this program. The cho- 
ral-recitation class of the school presented short selections, the 
theme of which was charity and humility. 

Music—Every program was enriched with appropriate music. 
Included among the songs that were played and sung by glee clubs, 
individual vocalists, or the whole assembly were ‘God Bless Amer- 
ica,” “Oh, Worship the King,” “Faith of Our Fathers,” “America 
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the Beautiful,” and of course “The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
‘“‘America.”’ In a number of schools the “‘Ballad for Americans” was 
played from recordings or sung by special choral groups. 

Dramatizations —While a number of the schools used appropriate 
scripts previously broadcast, other schools presented original skits 
prepared in the schools’ radio workshops or by the dramatics classes. 
Among the former were the “Let Freedom Ring”’ series and the “Big 
Town” skits from the “We Americans” program. In some schools 
an electrical transcription of “Americans All—Immigrants All” was 
played both in the assembly and in individual classrooms. 

In one high school, one of the scripts from the “Let Freedom Ring” 
series was modified with the “Bill of Rights” song from “Meet the 
People” and parts of the “Ballad for Americans.” In addition, the 
school produced “Fiesta for Juanita” and “Haym Salomon,” both 
from the Scholastic magazine. An original play entitled ‘“Brother- 
hood,” written by a member of the school’s dramatic club, showed 
the goodness of Americans of all nationalities to anyone in need of 
help. 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS 

The classroom work varied from subject to subject. From one high 
school, for example, the following activities were reported: 

1. English and speech classes.—Plays, poems, discussions, forums, readings, 
speeches, compositions 

2. Mathematics and science classes.—Investigations of the contributions to 
American life by immigrant strains, the fallacies of racialism, the logic of freedom 

3. Social-science classes.—Study of the history and development of freedom 
and of present-day problems 

4. Art classes.—Posters, drawings, illustrations of appropriate ideas 

5. Music classes —Music of all nations and racial strains, songs of freedom 

6. Health education.—Dances of the nations; the mental hygiene of fascism 
and war; health problems in a democracy 

7. Foreign-language classes—Learning songs and music of the nations; 
study of their history and freedom 


At another high school the following class projects met with success. 

1. Art classes—Specific problems relating to the theme of democ- 
racy and brotherhood were worked out in class. In one class this 
theme was correlated with art in the theater. The pupils created a 
play based on an idea similar to Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird. Two 
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children, searching for the happy land of freedom, travel through 
many strange and cruel lands of persecution, chaos, and distortion 
until they finally reach America, which they suddenly realize is the 
happy land of freedom in spite of its petty differences and minor dis- 
agreements. The stage sets for the lands were described in terms of 
line, value, and color. 

2. Mathematics classes ——One of the exercises called for making a 
circular (or bar) graph showing what part of the world’s population 
enjoys the privileges given by our Bill of Rights. This graph served 
as a basis for a discussion of the universality of mathematics and the 
contributions to the science by men of all races and creeds. In an- 
other mathematics class of this school, a radio talk dealing with the 
universality of mathematical symbols and the geographical distribu- 
tion of contributors to mathematics was enacted and discussed. 

3. Science classes——A homemade motion picture was shown and 
discussed, with special emphasis on the fact that the high-school pop- 
ulation was one happy family although derived from forty-two dif- 
ferent racial stocks. A comparison was made of the types of research 
encouraged in democracies and in dictatorships. Pasteur’s fare- 
well address to students of the French Academy was discussed. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the loss of opportunity for experimenta- 
tion that results from the loss of the brotherly co-operation of free 
men. 

PUBLICITY 

In virtually every school, strong visual appeal was made to give 
pupils and teachers a consciousness of the significance of Brother- 
hood Week. The school papers carried front-page spreads of the 
schools’ participation in the program. Special bulletin boards were 
prepared for the occasion through the joint efforts of the art depart- 
ment, the social-science department, and various groups of pupils. 
The classroom bulletin boards and other available space were 
adorned with the posters supplied by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and with the special poster, entitled “America 
a Nation of One People from Many Countries,”’ issued by the Council 
against Intolerance in America. 

Some schools conducted poster contests, with the theme of brother- 
hood, tolerance, and good will. In several schools special printed or 
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mimeographed bulletins were distributed to the pupils. The public- 
address system was used in a number of schools to publicize the sig- 
nificance of Brotherhood Week throughout the building. Library 
exhibits of books and pamphlets showing the contributions of the 
various racial and national groups to the development and culture 
of the United States were displayed in many of the schools. 


CONCLUSION 


From a study of the very genuine interest in “brotherhood” dis- 
played throughout the high schools of New York City, it is apparent 
that Brotherhood Week has come to stay, because it has been found 
to be an effective way of crystallizing the good-will activities of the 
schools and of serving as a point of departure for the schools’ im- 
portant role in promoting understanding and good will among the 
many diverse races that meet daily within its walls. High-school ad- 
ministrators and teachers are convinced that the promotion of friend- 
ly co-operation is one of the most important goals of the educative 
process in a democracy. 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO HIGH-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
WITH ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL READING 
ABILITY 


MARY ETHEL THURSTON 
Anderson Senior High School, Anderson, Indiana 


HREE years ago a Laboratory English Department was created 

in Anderson Senior High School in order that special attention 
might be given to the pupils handicapped by poor reading ability. 
This school, the one high school in this industrial center, has an en- 
rolment of twenty-five hundred pupils. Like many other high 
schools, it is today facing the fact that the secondary school is no 
longer, in the main, a preparatory school for college entrants and the 
further fact (and this is more pertinent to the present discussion) 
that many pupils now coming into the high school are not capable of 


doing traditional high-school work. 


RESULTS OF PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


A testing program, administered previous to high-school entrance, 
is necessary for placement and guidance. In the spring of 1941 seven 
hundred pupils were tested on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests in the 
township schools of Madison County, which send pupils to the 
Anderson Senior High School, and in the junior high schools of 
Anderson. 

Twelve of these seven hundred pupils had the reading ability ex- 
pected in Grades III and IV, forty pupils read at the fifth-grade 
level, and seventy-eight at the sixth-grade level. Thus 130 pupils 
were discovered who were below the seventh-grade level in reading 
ability. Yet all these 130 pupils were enrolled in Grade IX in Ander- 
son Senior High School. In the top bracket of this group of seven 
hundred pupils were sixty-seven whose reading ability reached 
twelfth-grade level and above. 

After the data have been compiled from the tests, placement is 
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the second step. Inserted below is a list of the courses which have 
been organized at Anderson Senior High School to take care of reme- 
dial cases due to physical, mental, psychological, and pedagogical 
causes. All pupils whose reading grades are 6.1 or below are placed 
in what is called ‘‘Section A of Laboratory Remedial English.” 
Usually there are between twenty and twenty-five pupils in this 
group. Those whose reading grades are between 6.2 and 7.1 are as- 
signed to ‘Section B of Laboratory Remedial English.” 

We have also used the data from the reading tests in guiding sub- 
. ject election and course selection at the time the pupil is enrolling. 
We discourage all pupils whose reading grades are 7.1 and below 
from taking Latin, algebra, and the college-preparatory course. 


COURSES OFFERED 


The following courses are offered in Laboratory English. Each of 
these meets for one hour a day and carries one credit each semester. 


Laboratory Remedial English —Recommended for all pupils whose reading 
grades are 7.1 and below. Pupils are assigned by the instructor. Section A is for 
those whose reading grades are 6.1 and below; Section B, for those with reading 
grades of 6.2-7.1. 

Advanced Laboratory English.—Open to all pupils who have had Laboratory 
Remedial English. Pupils are assigned by the instructor. Section X A is for 
Freshmen and Sophomores who are retarded in grammar and composition. 
Section X B is for upperclassmen who are retarded in grammar and composi- 
tion. Section Y is for pupils who have failed in two, three, or four subjects, 
one of which is English. 

Exploratory Laboratory English—Third semester of Laboratory English. 
Prerequisite: Laboratory Remedial English and Advanced Laboratory English 
X A or X B. Pupils are assigned by the instructor. 

Adjustment Laboratory English.—Fourth semester of Laboratory English. 
Prerequisite: Three semesters of Laboratory English or instructor’s consent. 

Magazine Reading.—Fifth semester of Laboratory English. Open to pre- 
apprentice" Juniors and Seniors and to others by instructor’s consent. 

General Laboratory English.—Prerequisite: five semesters of Laboratory 
English or instructor’s consent. 


t For four semesters the boys enrolled in the shop courses take courses known as 
‘Applied and Technical English.” For the fifth semester of English, instead of electing 
a survey course in American or English literature, they enrol in “Magazine Reading.” 
These groups are extremely diversified. “‘Pre-apprentice training,” as defined by the 
industrial co-ordinator, is a preliminary type of industrial training which prepares for 
apprenticeship in the several trades. 
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W orld-Literature—For rapid readers. Open to Juniors and Seniors with 
instructor’s consent. 

Advanced Reading.—Second semester of World-Literature. For rapid read- 
ers. Open to Juniors and Seniors with instructor’s consent. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


The three rooms used for the Laboratory English classes are pro- 
vided with special equipment, namely, bulletin boards, reading 
tables, magazine racks, bookcases, and files. Of course these ma- 
terials should be in every classroom in which English is taught. On 
the bulletin boards are displayed materials to attract the attention 
of the pupils who come to these rooms for one hour’s class each day. 
Suitable reading materials, attractively bound and illustrated, have 
been difficult to find. A great many of these pupils come with an 
antipathy toward all kinds of reading materials, except perhaps the 
comics, the pulp magazines, and, in some cases, fairy stories. In- 
genuity in motivation is one of the important factors in breaking 
down this prejudice. 

The materials found to be most satisfactory and those which are 
used for basic instruction are such as the following: 


AnsorGE, ELIZABETH FRANCES (editor). Reading Is Riches. Syracuse, New 
York: L. W. Singer Co., 1940. 

Compton, Ray; Brown, MAryorIE DOWLING; and Brown, WILLIAM B. (edi- 
tors). Open Road. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. 

GirrorD, EpwarD M., and WISELY, JoHN B. Visual Aid for the Teaching of 
English. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

Gutter, W. S., and CoLeMan, J. H. Getting the Meaning, Books I, II, and III. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. 

Gutter, W. S., and Henry, R. L. Junior Remedial English. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1937. 

GuILER, W. S., and Henry, R. L. Remedial English. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938 
(revised). 

HATFIELD, W. WILBUR; Lewis, E. E.; Bestc, Emma M. S.; and Borcuers, 
Giapys Louise. Junior English Activities, Book III. New York: American 
Book Co., 1940. 

HERZBERG, MAx J., PAINE, MERRILL P., and Works, Austin M. Rewards. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 

Hovious, Carox. Flying the Printways. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 

RICHMAN, FRANCES BRAGAN (editor). Reading Is Fun! Syracuse, New York: 
L. W. Singer Co., 1940. 
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Roserts, H. DE Write, and Oruers. Let’s Read! Book III. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1941. 

Rosinson, THomAs E., GEORGE R., HoGAN, CHARLES A., and Rosin- 
SON, RIcHARD R. Sentence Sense. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. 

SEDGWICK, E., and Domincovicn, H. A. (editors). Novel and Story. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1940. 

STRANG, RutTH, assisted by MABEL GupE, HELEN QUEEN STEWART, MAry 
Dawson, and AGNES Mattuews. Study Type of Reading Exercises. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

SyMonps, PerctvaAL M. Adjustment Questionnaire. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 

Tuomas, Lyp1a A., and Grenzow, Daisy. Tomorrow’s Horizons. Columbus, 
Ohio: American Education Press, Inc., 1940. 

WILkInson, HELEN S. S., and Brown, B. D. Improving Your Reading. New 
York: Noble & Noble, 1938. 

Wonscu, W. RoBert, and ALBERS, EpNa (editors). Thicker than Water. For 
the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. 


The books and magazines used must have interest for high-school 
pupils and low vocabulary loads. The following publications, among 
others, have been found to be suitable for supplementary reading 
and very popular with the pupils. 

BEALS, FRANK L. Davy Crockett. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1941. 
BEALS, FRANK L. Kit Carson. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1941. 
HEFFERNAN, HELEN; RICHARDS, IRMAGARDE; and SALISBURY, ALICE. Desert 

Treasure. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1939. 

MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN. T-Model Tommy. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co., 1938. 

Visual aids are very valuable in work with these retarded readers. 
Slides are made especially for the class work, and slides and films are 
borrowed from Indiana University and other sources. The films 
“Trees to Tribune” and “Story That Couldn’t Be Printed” are 
helpful in a newspaper unit. Many films are available for a travel 
unit, for example, ‘“The Forest People of Central Africa” or “Land 
of Genghis Khan.” The remark made by a boy a few weeks ago, 
after having seen, in the film ‘The Perfect Tribute,” the story of the 
origin and presentation of the “Gettysburg Address,”’ was interest- 
ing: “Did it take Lincoln only three minutes to make that speech? 
It took me four days to learn it when I was in junior high school.” 
Some contact with the classics has been made.through visual aids. 
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Sets of slides and films which have been enjoyed are “‘Silas Marner,” 
“Tdylls of the King,”’ and ‘Master Will Shakespeare.”’ These visual 
aids are used not only to create an interest in the reading of maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books but also to supplement the meager 
background which is characteristic of many pupils in these groups. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


After testing and placement of pupils and the selection and ar- 
ranging of materials, the methods used are very important. At the 
beginning of the semester, when these pupils come to the class for the 
first time, each pupil is shown his reading test. His reading status 
and the plans for improving it are explained to him. 

At some time during the semester each pupil is given a test with 
the Keystone telebinocular. One of the most interesting experiences 
with this equipment has been that of a boy whose reading ability 
was below second-grade level. His telebinocular rating was 10. As is 
usual in cases of pupils with ratings below 85, a letter was sent to his 
parents, urging them to take the boy to a competent physician. The 
result was that, on the reading test given at the end of the semester, 
the boy’s reading grade was 6.6. With a broad smile, the pupil, who 
had been a general nuisance in school, said, ‘‘My mother was tickled 
to death when I told her how much I’d improved.” His new clothes 
showed the pride that he and his parents were taking in his general 
appearance. 

There have been a great many other pleasant experiences con- 
nected with this service. About a third of the pupils enrolled in the 
remedial-reading classes have visual deficiencies. In some cases 
parents and pupils were ignorant that deficiencies existed. In other 
cases deficiencies had been suspected, but nothing was done about 
them until this evidence was presented. Thus far the co-operation 
from the parents, the pupils, and the doctors has been gratifying. 
Money from a student-aid fund and a parent-teachers’ association 
fund is used to buy glasses for pupils whose parents are financially 
unable to make the expenditure. 

Patience is necessary in dealing with these boys and girls. They 
do not think quickly or complete tasks quickly. Their work in oral 
and written composition, in the majority of cases, is as poor as their 
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reading. A great deal of individual attention is necessary. Sugges- 
tion is more effective than dictation. 

Although the procedure is varied, much time is spent in drill work 
with word lists, spelling lists, speed tests, and use of the dictionary. 
The boy mentioned in a preceding paragraph, who raised his reading 
grade from —2.0 to 6.6, would sit for an hour, looking up words in 
the dictionary. 

Such magazines as Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and Young Amer- 
ica carry word drills which these slow readers enjoy. The lowest 
level of the series available for use with the Reader’s Digest can be 
employed during the second half of the semester. ; 

The textbooks listed above furnish the basic material for word 
drills, speed tests, dictionary work, and English usage. 

Although the vocabularies of these pupils are limited, in a group 
of twenty children they are extremely diversified. In oral composi- 
tion, for example, a boy whose chief interest was science used long, 
technical terms, and a girl who was interested in airplanes brought a 
typewritten page of recommendations of recent magazines and books 
concerning aviation and airplanes. Neither of these pupils was able 


to find in the dictionary the technical words which were used orally 
because the child did not know the correct spellings. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


Individual attention, the need for which has been mentioned, is 
made possible by using student assistants. Statistics from the tests 
given the eighth-grade pupils reveal that many are reading at twelfth- 
grade and higher levels. These pupils can prepare their lessons in a 
few minutes, because of their superior comprehension, speed, and 
vocabulary. Instead of reporting to a study hall, they report regular- 
ly to the rooms equipped for Laboratory English. Some of the tasks 
which many of them do well are telebinocular testing (the diagnoses 
and the recommendations are left to the instructor); correcting 
themes; making suggestions for improving oral compositions; check- 
ing drill books; assisting individual pupils in the use of the diction- 
ary; supervising the pupil librarians; hearing words pronounced; 
helping with the filing of records; taking small groups to the school 
library; helping with précis writing to be placed on cumulative- 
reading records; and giving book reviews. 
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The book reviews given by these superior readers have brought 
interesting reactions. Recently after a review of Ramona five pupils 
asked where the book could be obtained. Other books the reviews of 
which have been well received are Rebecca, Drums along the Mohawk, 
and Home for Christmas. The slow pupils are quick to praise these 
services. After the review of Rebecca was finished, one of the re- 
marks was, “That was so interesting I forgot that I was here in 
English class.” Another pupil ventured, “I’d like to see if I can 
give a book review to the class.”’ The result of his effort was gratify- 
ing. 

Many parents and pupils realize that this training is extremely 
valuable for those pupils chosen as student assistants. The following 
paragraphs were written by Louise Flanders, a Sophomore who has 
been an extremely helpful student assistant. 


Since high school is one of the training stations of life, it is essential that we 
have there a great variety of experiences to develop character and personality. 
These experiences should lead us to a greater enjoyment of life. I should like to 
tell you of my experiences as a student assistant and their values to me. 

I feel that one of the most valuable assets in later life is the ability to under- 
stand people. Being a student assistant helps in procuring this asset. We are in 
a position to see the viewpoint of the teacher and so achieve a better under- 
standing of all teachers, but at the same time we also acquire an understanding 
of the pupils with whom we work. This position of being over the pupil but 
under the teacher gives us the advantage over both, in learning the elements of 
tactfulness and understanding. 

The fact that we are messengers for the teacher gives us an opportunity of 
meeting people and of learning to state our missions in a short concise manner. 
Being able to make one’s self understandable to others is an essential to success. 
Of course we are also able to become more efficient in old tasks and are always 
learning new things connected with our jobs. This keeps our minds oper and 
alert to new ideas. 

Our outlook on life is broadened by the views of the pupils and the experiences 
we have. Learning to conduct a class in a discussion can prove valuable in many 
other ways and helping others to correct their mistakes makes ours more visible. 

Another gain that, although important, is possibly a little more unnoticeable, 
is self-control. Naturally, in the position of a student assistant, we are before the 
pupils a great deal of the time; we receive the scrutiny of other teachers and 
perhaps are asked to represent our teacher in meeting visitors. In this position 
of responsibility we become more conscious of our conduct and strive to be ir- 
reproachable in it. This striving to reach a higher goal cannot help but affect 
our personalities. 
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Striving to understand others, making ourselves understandable to others, 
and using self-control, along with learning tactfulness, poise, efficiency, and 
alertness, make the experience of being a student assistant a job to be sought 
by students wishing betterment of personality, character, and a chance for 
success in life. 


RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 
In general the results of this program are indicated in Table 1 and 
in the following paragraphs. Three years ago sixty-four pupils were 
enrolled in Laboratory Remedial English. At mid-semester and at 
the end of the semester, reading tests were given to measure im- 
provement. All but one of the sixty-four pupils showed improve- 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS OF TESTS GIVEN TO FORTY-EIGHT PUPILS IN 
LABORATORY ENGLISH 


Number 
Date of Test of Pupils 
Tested* 


Highest 


Average 
Score 6 


Intelligence quotient 
Reading-grade level: 


I 
I 


*The difference between the total number of pupils (48) and the number of pupils 
tested is the number of pupils who were absent at the time a test was given. 
ment. The range of improvement was from one month to three 
years and four months. On the California Test of Mental Ability 
the intelligence quotients ranged from 56 to 112, with an average 
of 89. There were six pupils with intelligence quotients below 75 
and eight with quotients above 100. 

With all the data obtained during that semester, it seemed un- 
wise to send these pupils into the regular English courses. There- 
fore courses have been organized, a semester at a time, until now it 
is possible for those who need such work to obtain in Laboratory 
English their six required English credits. 

During the second semester particular’ emphasis is placed on 
grammar and English usage. Of the original sixty-four pupils who 
were first placed in this course, all showed improvement in this re- 


Lowest 

Score 
January, 1939............... 48 4.3 7.6 6.6 
47 6.3 8.6 7.6 
47 5.2 8.2 
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spect. The improvement ranged from six months to two years and 
nine months. The average gain was a year and seven months. 

At the end of the third semester an attempt was made to determine 
the retention of reading gains by the forty-eight of the original sixty- 
four who were still enrolled in Laboratory English. The results are 
presented in Table 1. One year and four months had elapsed since 
their enrolment in the remedial work. Twenty-eight of the group 
had not only maintained the reading level shown at the end of the 
first semester but had continued to gain in the second and the third 
semesters. The degree of continued improvement ranged from one 
month to two years and eight months, the average continued gain 
being one year. The reading grade of one pupil with an intelligence 
quotient of 96 progressed from 7.1 to 12+ during the three semes- 
ters. The sixteen pupils who are not shown in Table 1 had with- 
drawn from school, had been recommended to regular English, or 
had earned their required number of English credits. 

In addition to the statistical records of the progress of these in- 
dividuals, remarks such as the following have indicated the worth 
of the course: “I have read more than I ever did before in my life, 


and I’ve enjoyed it too.”” “I used to be out on the streets at night. 
Now I find myself staying at home reading.” “TI had never finished 
a book before in my life.” 

Finally, although not of least importance, the number of failures 
in Anderson Senior High School has been reduced. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF N.Y.A. TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


CHARLES M. ALLEN 
National Youth Administration, Chicago, Illinois 


* 


N THE current discussion of the relations between the public schools 
I and the National Youth Administration, so much emphasis is 
being laid on the question of conflicting interests that the sole con- 
sideration could almost be indicated by the question: Who shall be 
privileged to do this or that fraction of the work now being done by 
the N.Y.A? When such a question furnishes the basis for discussion, 
there is a probability that neither of the organizations involved will 
wish to profit from the experience of the other and that much ex- 
perience of value may consequently be lost. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to shift the emphasis from the jurisdictional dispute and 
to point out a few of the possible contributions of the experiences of 
the National Youth Administration to the public schools. 

There is no intention of minimizing the large contribution that 
the schools have made to the work of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. The expansion of social consciousness among school people, 
with an accompanying increase in emphasis on the guidance func- 
tion, and the marked improvement in vocational offerings in schools 
are examples of school progress without which the operations of the 
N.Y.A. would have been impossible. The aim here, however, is to 
point out possible contributions in the other direction—contributions 
which the experience of the N.Y.A. may make to the philosophy and 
practice of the schools. 


NUMBER OF YOUTH OUT OF SCHOOL 
Probably one of the least important contributions of the N.Y.A. 
has been the emphasis on the large number of youth who have not 
been served by the school system up to the time of their employment. 
Persons long connected with schools have been so enchanted by 
the statistics pointing to the doubling of secondary-school enrol- 
432 
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ments in this country each decade since 1890 that they have over- 
looked the hundreds of thousands of persons of high-school age who 
were not part of this doubling process. The N.Y.A. has effectively 
defined this problem and, as a result of the definition, has provided 
the school authorities with additional persuasive arguments to sup- 
port expansion of the school program. 

The number of youth out of school and out of work was, of course, 
very striking in 1935, when the National Youth Administration was 
formed. At present there is a general belief that such youth are being 
absorbed by the upswing in employment and that those who will 
not be accounted for in this manner will be absorbed by the armed 
forces. While these tendencies are undoubtedly present, there is evi- 
dence that they have not yet been carried to completion. In the na- 
tion as a whole, 287,000 youth were enrolled in the N.Y.A. out-of- 
school program in the month of November, 1941. 

It may be assumed that neither the conditions prevailing in 1935 
nor those noticeable at the present are typical enough to furnish the 
basis for long-term educational planning. Even with the good em- 
ployment opportunities existing in February, 1941, a very large num- 
ber of youth were out of school and out of work, a part of whom 
made up the 470,000 served by N.Y.A. in that month. Undoubtedly 
we may expect to return to a period in which the employment op- 
portunities for young people will be fewer than they are at present, 
and at that time emphasis will again be placed on the responsibility 
of the schools for all their eligible population. 

It is true that many of the youth who have remained outside the 
classroom have had no interest in continuing their education, but 
many more have not had the economic means to continue their 
schooling even if they had wished to do so. The lack of interest sug- 
gests the need for curriculum modification, and the lack of means 
points to the need for an equalization of educational opportunity. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES WITHIN 
A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Most discussions of the equalization of educational opportunity 
consider inequalities between geographical areas—those existing be- 
tween school districts or between states—rather than variations in 
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ability to participate in the school program among individual pupils 
in the same school district.‘ Ordinarily considered are such inequali- 
ties as those in teaching staff, physical plant, and other resources 
provided at the school, on the assumption, of course, that the pupils 
can take advantage of the opportunities offered. Pupils, however, 
vary greatly in their financial ability to take advantage of the 
school’s offering. 

If participation in the bookkeeping class is more expensive than 
participation in other classes, some pupils may be denied the oppor- 
tunity of learning bookkeeping. If instrumental music is offered 
only to those pupils who can purchase their own instruments, it is 
evident that the educational opportunities are unequal. If the school 
does not operate a transportation system without cost to its pupils, 
distance from school may be a bar to attendance. It is of little com- 
fort or value to a pupil to know that his school district maintains 
the best commercial classes or the best music classes (even if these 
may be reached by a transit system available at his home every five 
minutes), if he has not the means to enjoy these facilities. In such 
cases of inequality of opportunity, in which the inequality is partly 
the result of low family income, the N.Y.A. school work program 
has done much to establish a parity of opportunity by furnishing 
high-school pupils with small cash incomes. 


VALUES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


Within the past two years there has been a growing recognition of 
the contributions of work experience to specific vocational training 
and to work habits and attitudes. The recognition of these contribu- 
tions furnishes a major reason for the increased inclusion of work 
among the experiences provided by the curriculum of the secondary 
school. This increased emphasis may also be, in part, a product of 
the present economic situation. There is always a tendency for high- 
school pupils, especially boys, to withdraw from school in order to 
take jobs, and in such times as these, when it is easy to secure em- 
ployment, the withdrawal for work may assume great importance 
in reducing the high-school enrolment. Under proper conditions of 


tL. G. Osborn, ‘“What Shall We Do with the N.Y.A. in the High School?” School 
Review, XLVII (November, 1939), 655-62. 
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guidance and under such conditions of extreme need for workers as 
we are now facing, this tendency toward an early termination of 
schooling may be wise for a few pupils, but for many it is likely to 
result in a decided handicap to progress, discovered at a time when 
correction through further schooling will be difficult. 

If the school is, or can be made, the most desirable place for de- 
veloping young people, it should recognize the problem and provide 
for those of its pupils who wish to assume earlier than is usual the 
attribute of adulthood which we call work. Work conducted under 
the auspices of the school furnishes a partial solution to the problem 
of those who would otherwise be entirely withdrawn from its oppor- 
tunities in order to hold jobs. 

The increase in attention to the values of work experience as a 
learning situation is undoubtedly due to many factors, one of which 
is the contribution of the National Youth Administration. Through 
its in-school program, high-school administrators and teachers have 
had an opportunity to develop worth-while work programs, and 
through its program for out-of-school youth they have had an op- 
portunity to observe the contribution of work in increasing the em- 
ployability of young people. 


SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY AS AN ELEMENT OF GROWTH 


Many pupils, in their high-school years especially, are highly sen- 
sitive to the matter of “belonging” to the numerous social groupings 
that take shape in every society. Often such factors as the clothes 
which the pupil wears to school or the restrictions placed by his 
purse upon his attendance at social functions are regarded by the 
pupil to be of extreme importance in their effect on his social accepta- 
bility. The boy or girl who is unable to dress at least as well as re- 
quired by the minimum standard existing in the school often feels 
like an outcast and, as a result, may develop a withdrawing type of 
personality. 

The attention of teachers has been focused on this problem 
through the process of selecting pupils for participation in the N.Y.A. 
program. It has frequently been noticed that those pupils who 
come from low-income families and are therefore eligible for N.Y.A. 
are likely to be keenly aware of any lack of social acceptability in 
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the school group. The marked personality improvement among the 
pupils who have earned small sums each month through their 
N.Y.A. jobs has emphasized the value of earnings derived from work 
as one possible solution to this problem. 


A PATTERN FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Various studies of the employment situation made before the 
present war emergency indicate that a large majority of all persons 
employed in industry might be taught their jobs within a very short 
time after their employment. The acceleration of technological 
changes involving the substitution of machine operations for human 
skill gives evidence that the demand for workers with specialized, 
highly trained skills may be still further decreased in the future. 
Still another factor contributing to this trend is the widespread and 
successful effort, as a part of the war-production program, to break 
down complex operations involving great skill into numerous minor 
operations in which only simple skills are required. 

In spite of these indications of a decrease in the demand for large 
numbers of highly skilled workmen, employers will continue to ask 
those seeking employment, “What experience and training have you 
had?” Whether or not the answer to this question will enable the 
youthful applicant to get a job may depend largely on the type of 
vocational preparation provided by the school. 

The continued demand for employees with training, coupled with 
the tendency toward a reduction in the diversity of skills required 
of the individual worker, indicates the desirability of a new pattern 
of vocational education. 

The experiences of the N.Y.A. in training defense workers further 
emphasize this need. In this program, young men and women work 
and produce useful goods under conditions which resemble as closely 
as possible those under which the youth are likely to be employed. 
Related shop instruction is provided by local schools which co-op- 
erate with state boards for vocational education. The period of work 
experience and training is brief and is devoted to the development 
of only the minimum number of skills required to do a specific job— 
a job that is known to exist. The success of this program and similar 
plans used by other defense-training agencies is so pronounced that 
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it should be widely adopted during periods of more normal employ- 
ment opportunity. 

The provision of brief, intensive, terminal periods of vocational 
training for jobs that are known to exist will go far to solve the job- 
adjustment problem for high-school pupils, but such courses should 
be regarded as only the final step in vocational preparation. The 
experience of the National Youth Administration with this type of 
training emphasizes the obvious truth that the profit to the trainee 
depends largely on his allied learning activities before the time of the 
terminal training period. It is suggested that highly specific voca- 
tional courses would be even more effective if they were preceded 
by a generalized type of vocational preparation which included ex- 
periences found to be common to a number of specific jobs. 


NEED FOR LARGER HIGH-SCHOOL UNITS 


If schools are to develop the type of pre-employment education 
suggested here and if they are to perform this service economically, 
it follows that pupils must be brought together in fairly large groups. 
The diversity of occupations for which preparation is needed re- 
quires the establishment of shops of a number of types, and economy 
of instructional costs demands that pupils be served in reasonably 
large groups. Each of these factors makes the development of the 
courses suggested very difficult in small schools, even though their 
curriculums are excellent in other respects. 

According to the latest Biennial Survey of Education, 40 per cent 
of the high schools of the United States enrol fewer than one hundred 
pupils each. Such small schools exist chiefly in rural areas, and, 
while many of their pupils will undoubtedly return to farming, nu- 
merous investigators have pointed out that much of our future urban 
population is likely to come from small communities. Education de- 
signed to fit some pupils from rural districts for industrial and busi- 
ness employment is a highly desirable contribution of the schools to 
the future welfare of the nation, but it is rendered difficult by the 
scattered population and the resulting pattern of small school units. 

* David T. Blose and Carl A. Jessen, “Statistics of Public High Schools, 1937-38,” 


p. 5. Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1938-40, chap. v. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1940. 
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If instructional groups are to be large and if equal opportunities for 
vocational education are to be provided, it is necessary that provi- 
sion be made for the subsistence or the transportation of pupils lo- 
cated at a distance from the school. As a part of the N.Y.A. pro- 
gram, resident centers, in which youth live, work, and learn, have 
assumed importance within the past year. Many of the young people 
in these centers have come from communities in which the high 
school was so small and the demands for economy so great that 
only a very narrow curriculum was offered and there was no oppor- 
tunity for vocational education. 

In some states, county or area vocational schools are carrying on 
effective work, but much remains to be done before such opportuni- 
ties will have been made equally available for all the youth of the 
nation. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Many of the contributions mentioned have been given emphasis 
by organizations other than the National Youth Administration. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps has pioneered in developing work 
camps; the Federal Board for Vocational Education has stimulated 
the development of varied programs of vocational education; the 
American Youth Commission and the Educational Policies Com- 
mission have publicized many of the school adaptations mentioned 
here; and a number of public high schools have developed curricu- 
lums which have been widely adopted. Through a diversified pro- 
gram, partially administered by the schools themselves, the National 
Youth Administration has also made a significant contribution to 
public education. 
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IMPROVING TEACHING PERSONALITY 
BY PUPIL RATING 


HAROLD FERGUSON ann HERMAN O. HOVDE 
Loveland High School, Loveland, Colorado 


HE teacher can improve his teaching personality as a result of 
‘ee rating of the traits apparent in his teaching. Such a rating 
is an exciting experience for any person, and it provides a real op- 
portunity to improve effectiveness of teaching. Even if personality 
is limited to those elusive qualities and traits which determine the 
effect produced on the pupils, its importance cannot be overestimat- 
ed. This article will show that it is not necessary to have a large 
number of judgments because various age groups and subject- 
matter groups apparently judge personality in the same way. 

For the purpose of this article “personality” is defined as ‘‘a name 
for the total blend of an individual’s traits and ways of responding to 
life as these are seen and judged by other people.’* Many other 
definitions have been made, but from the standpoint of the teacher 
the effect on pupils is the important factor. Since the traits implied 
in the definition could be very numerous, twelve were selected, not 
as an all-inclusive list, but as a representative group of desirable 
personality traits. These traits are listed in a later paragraph. 

The study was begun as the result of a unit on “Personality” 
taught to tenth-grade pupils in a course in general business at Love- 
land High School. After a discussion of personality, the pupils felt 
that evaluation of one individual was necessary. Since the instructor 
was known by all the members of the class, he was chosen to be the 
subject. Later all other pupils of the same instructor made ratings, 
as did all the members of the school staff. The following year all 
pupils again rated the instructor. A total of 304 judgments was 
obtained for the twelve traits. 

* Louis P. Thorpe, “What Do We Mean by Personality?” Business Education World, 
XX (September, 1939), 3. 
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THE RATING SCALE 


Each of the traits was placed on a five-point scale, with ten divi- 
sions between each of the five points to allow for rating on the basis 
of tenths of a point. The five-point scale was arbitrarily divided into 
five groupings: low, 1.0-1.9; below normal, 2.0—-2.9; normal, 3.0-3.9; 
above normal, 4.0-4.9; excellent 5.0-5.9. Selecting a normal point 
does not mean that there is any such thing as a normal person, but 
the point is used to distinguish between the location of judgments on 
the scale compared with the arithmetical average of judgments made 
on each particular trait. 

The following average ratings were computed from all ratings of 
the traits selected: “Courtesy,” 4.5; “Clothing,” 4.4; “English,” 
4.3; “Meeting people,” 4.3; “Pronunciation,” 4.3; “Thinking,” 4.2; 
“Hair,” 4.1; “Health,” 4.1; “‘Peculiarities,” 3.9; “Speaking,” 3.9; 
“Voice,” 3.8; and “Posture,” 3.5. According to the twelve traits 
selected, the total average judgment of the entire personality was 
found to be 4.1, or above normal on the selected five-point scale. 
Eight traits were ranked above normal, and four traits were placed 
in the normal group. These four were “‘Peculiarities,” “Speaking,” 
“Voice,” and “Posture.” 

With this picture of his personality before him, the instructor was 
in a position to consider the qualities involved in the traits scored 
lowest. The next step consisted in a campaign to improve the per- 
sonality by changing old habits and acquiring new ones. There are 
two possible methods of getting information on specific weaknesses: 
(1) self-analysis and (2) pupil analysis. An example of self-analysis 
will be given for “Posture,” which was rated down because the in- 
structor exhibited habits such as sitting on the desk, leaning against 
the blackboard, and relaxing too much while seated at the desk. 
Knowledge of these habits made correction easy. Pupil-analysis 
may be illustrated for the trait called “‘Peculiarities.’”” So many pos- 
sible actions can be considered peculiarities that further information 
was needed. Accordingly the pupils were asked to name specific ac- 
tions which they included in this category. The following peculiari- 
ties were most frequently mentioned: using hands while talking, 
playing with a pencil, whirling a watch chain, and pacing across the 
room in front of the class. After the definite peculiarities had been 
listed, remedial training was begun. 
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PUPIL RATING OF TEACHERS 


DIFFERENCES IN RATINGS ASSIGNED BY 
THREE GROUPS 

To discover what differences there might be in personality ratings, 
the study was broken down into age, subject-matter, and back- 
ground groups. 

The judgments were first analyzed according to the ages of the 
pupils making them, but no significant differences in the judgments 
resulted from the differences in age. The greatest variation for any 
one trait occurred in the case of the ratings on “‘Hair,” the difference 
between the low and the high ratings being one point, or a fifth of the 
marking scale. 

Fellow-teachers rated five traits higher than did the pupils; four, 
the same; and three, lower. In each case in which fellow-teachers 
gave lower ratings, the difference was only o.1 of a point—no signifi- 
cant difference. Of the traits that were ranked higher by fellow- 
teachers, “Peculiarities” ranked 0.8 above the pupil rating and “‘Pos- 
ture’’ 0.6 above. Since pupils have a much better opportunity to ob- 
serve these traits than have fellow-teachers, pupil judgment is prob- 
ably more nearly correct. 

A second analysis was made on the basis of the four subjects in 
which the pupils were enrolled. The greatest difference between the 
ratings of the groups was 0.9 of a point, while six of the traits showed 
variations of 0.3 of a point as the maximum difference. “Thinking,” 
which showed the largest variation, was rated exceptionally high by 
the pupils in the bookkeeping class. This difference may have re- 
sulted from the subject itself, which requires that the instructor 
carry on a perceptible amount of thinking in answering questions 
presented by the class and in working out logical sequences of steps 
in solving problems. The three traits showing the next greatest 
variation were rated lowest by the general-business class which had 
been instructed in the meaning of the traits. The instruction ap- 
parently made the pupils more critical in their evaluation. 

A third comparison was made between the judgments of pupils 
living in town and the judgments of those living in the country. 
Analysis on this basis showed no significant variation, four of the 
traits being ranked the same by both groups and the largest varia- 
tion being only o.5 of a point. A similar analysis comparing the 
ratings of pupils who attended elementary school in town with the 
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ratings given by those who attended elementary school in the coun- 
try showed no significant difference on any trait. 

Table 1 presents a comparison of the judgments made by the in- 
structed group with those made by the non-instructed group. Thirty- 
six of the 304 persons making judgments were in a class which had 
studied personality for three weeks and had been given explanations 


TABLE 1 


RATINGS ON 12 TRAITS OF SAME PERSON GIVEN BY 268 PUPILS 
NOT RECEIVING INSTRUCTION AND BY 36 PUPILS RECEIV- 
ING INSTRUCTION IN JUDGMENT OF PERSONALITY 


MEAN RATING 
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of each trait on the scale. A comparison of these judgments reveals 
that the instructed group rated eleven of the twelve traits lower than 
did the other group. In “Speaking,” the instructed group gave a 
judgment about 3 per cent above that of the non-instructed group. 

Of the eleven traits which were rated lower by the instructed 
group, several showed differences so slight that they could not be 
called significant. Five traits were rated 7 per cent or more below the 
average rating of the non-instructed group, and this difference may 
be significant. 

It seems safe to conclude that instruction lowers the judgments 
of personality. Possibly this lowering is due to the fact that the 


Meeting people............ 
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instructed pupil has a more exact basis on which to make judgments. 
In the study of personality the factors involved in each trait were 
discussed. These pupils, therefore, had definite limits within which 
to make their evaluations. 

It is generally agreed by students of personality that individuals 
rate other persons somewhat higher than would some objective and 
truly correct evaluation. This fact may be ascribed to the generosity 
of the average human being to another, to differences in interpreta- 
tions, and to the personal equation. Since these factors are always 
present in judgments, the instructor who has been the subject of a 
personality rating should discount the result considerably in order 
to prevent an overestimate of his own value as a teacher. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain tentative conclusions can be made as a result of this 
study: (1) The age of the person making the judgment has little 
effect on the personality rating. (2) The ratings of fellow-teachers 
tend to be slightly higher than those of pupils. (3) Certain traits 
may be rated high or low because opportunities for observation of 
that trait have been greater in one situation than in another. (4) 
This type of personality measurement tends to give the individual 
too high a rating. (5) There is apparently no significant difference 
between the judgments of pupils taking different subjects from the 
teacher rated except as explained by the third conclusion. (6) In- 
struction in the judgment of personality tends to lower the ratings. 

From the conclusions it is reasonable to suppose that the judg- 
ment of personality made by a single class will be a sufficiently ac- 
curate picture of the teacher. The work involved in tabulating the 
scores is not difficult, and the opportunity that it provides for im- 
proving personality is rich reward for the time invested.” 


* Copies of the rating scale may be obtained from the authors by sending a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


A NEW METHOD OF SCHEDULE-MAKING 


ROY C. BRYAN 
Western State High School, Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


|e pave the past two years the class and the club schedules of all 
pupils at Western State High School have been made by 
means of a plan that is a marked improvement over methods ordi- 
narily employed. Some of the advantages of the plan are these: (1) 
It reduces to a minimum conflicts in individual pupil schedules by 
facilitating, at any stage in the process of schedule-making, changes 
in location of classes in the school schedule which cause or tend to 
cause conflicts. (2) It provides an automatic tally of class sizes at 
all stages in the process of schedule-making. (3) It facilitates the 
equalization of class sizes by indicating clearly the individual pupil 
schedules that can most readily be changed without impairing merit 
in arrangement (this obviates the necessity of equalizing class sizes 
after schedules have been issued to pupils). (4) It renders handwrit- 
ing unnecessary. (5) It reduces greatly the amount of time required 
in schedule-making. (6) It produces an alphabetical list of the names 
of pupils assigned to each class, each home room, or any other group 
formed in the process of schedule-making. 

This article is primarily a description of the plan as used in one 
school, with an enrolment of 340 pupils. The exposition has been 
organized around three points: (1) the code schedule file, (2) steps 
in schedule-making, and (3) construction of club schedules. No spe- 
cial attempt is made to generalize or to deal with all the important 
problems encountered in schedule-making. The plan, as here de- 
scribed, is recommended for use only in those schools with enrol- 
ments below four hundred. It appears probable, however, that large 
schools might use the procedure to advantage if they should prepare 
a separate code schedule file for each of the four grades rather than 
attempt to use one file for all grades. 
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THE CODE SCHEDULE FILE 


The code schedule file is the mechanism through which the objec- 
tives of schedule-making are accomplished. It consists of (1) a code 
schedule form for each pupil, (2) small brass-plated paper-fasteners 
which are used to indicate the assignment of pupils to classes or 
other groups (see “clip” pictured in Figure 1), and (3) a box in 
which the code schedule forms are filed.’ Figure 1 pictures one cor- 
ner of the code schedule file without the box. The reader should as- 
sume that the code schedule forms illustrated by the segment are 
in a box. 

The file consists of a series of code schedule forms—one for each 
pupil. Each of these forms is two feet long and contains a series of 
code numbers from 1 to 96. The length of the form is dependent on 
the number of code figures needed, which, in turn, is dependent 
largely on the size of the school enrolment. The key to the code 
numbers is shown at the back of the file. It is simply a card a few 
inches higher than the code schedule forms, and it can be inserted 
in the file at any point. 

All eight o’clock groups (home rooms at Western State High 
School) are assigned numbers from 1 to 10, all nine o’clock classes 
are assigned numbers from 11 to 25, all ten o’clock classes are as- 
signed numbers from 26 to 40, and so on for all hours of the day. 
In addition to these, a final group of the series of code numbers is 
reserved to designate classifications such as the following: Fresh- 
man boys, Freshman girls, Sophomore boys, Sophomore girls, Jun- 
ior boys, Junior girls, Senior boys, Senior girls, new upperclassmen, 
pupils living outside the city, and the like. 

Schedule-making is facilitated if the code key is available in alpha- 
betical form as well as in the numerical form shown in Figure 1. The 
first items of this key, arranged alphabetically, follow: 


Hour Code Number 


18 
46 


* The writer will be glad to supply detailed information to those who wish to obtain 
all the inexpensive equipment needed. Perforated code schedule forms and plastic clips 
of a different design can be substituted for the forms using brass clips. 


| Group | 
Art: 

| 
Music: 


13 16 17 19 
12_14 16 22 
8300 O'CLOCK 9300 0" CLOCK 


LAST NAMB FIRST NAME 


ADDRESS 


PHONE NUMBER 


DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND COLLEGE? 


WHAT VOCATION DO YOU PLAN TO 
FOLLOW? 


Clip 
Used 


Fic. 1.—Segment of code schedule file used in schedule-making at Western State High School 


J 
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This alphabetically arranged key should be placed on a fairly large 
sheet of paper and kept near the file. 

Figure 1 represents a section of the code schedule file after all the 
steps, except the last, in schedule-making have been completed. An 
examination of any individual code schedule form reveals the class 
groups to which the pupil has been assigned, the grade to which he 
belongs, and the like. For example, assuming that the code schedule 
form in the front of the file belongs to John Adams, we can see that 
John has been assigned to Group 7, Home Room 208, at eight 
o'clock; to Group 15, English I, at nine o’clock; to Group 36, study, 
at ten o’clock; and so on. An examination of the file columns re- 
veals the number and the names of pupils assigned to any group. 
For example, a count of the clips in Column 23, United States his- 
tory, reveals the number of pupils assigned to the section in United 
States history which meets at nine o’clock. (The entire column is 
not shown in Figure 1.) Furthermore, since each form bears the 
name of the pupil, and since all forms are filed in alphabetical order, 
one can prepare an alphabetical roll of all the pupils in that history 
class simply by noting all the names on all code schedule forms bear- 
ing clips in Column 23. 

As stated previously, Figure 1 represents a section of the code 
schedule file after all schedules have been made. The next and final 
step in schedule-making is the transformation of the individual code 
schedule forms into non-code form convenient for the use of the 
pupils. As will be explained below, this step can be accomplished by 
means of a stamp without resort to writing. 


STEPS IN SCHEDULE-MAKING 


1. Obtaining pupils’ subject choices——The schedule-maker should 
have all the information called for on the code schedule forms at 
least five weeks before the close of the school year. The most im- 
portant part of this information is the pupil’s four-year program, 
which, of course, includes his choice of subjects for the following 
year. Under this procedure each Junior lists the subjects already 
taken during the past three years and chooses those for the remain- 
ing year; each Sophomore lists the subjects taken for two years and 
makes a tentative choice of subjects for the next two years; each 
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Freshman lists the subjects taken during the current year and makes 
a choice of subjects for the next three years; and the prospective 
Freshman works out a tentative four-year program. This long-term 
planning is helpful not only to the pupil but also to the schedule- 
maker. Figure 1 indicates the other items of information called for 
on the code schedule forms except one, namely, the reproduction of 
the pupil’s current schedule, including hours, teachers, and rooms as 
well as subjects. 

The pupil can put all this information on the code schedule form 
in a short time during one of the home-room periods, provided that 
adequate advance preparation has taken place. At Western State 
High School this “advance preparation” takes place during the 
“‘schedule-making week,’”’ when every pupil in school is required to 
fill in a mimeographed form (which must be approved and signed 
by one parent and the home-room teacher) calling for the same 
items of information required for the code schedule form. During 
that week all the teachers on the staff offer as much guidance as 
possible, but the main responsibility rests with the pupil’s home- 
room teacher. Most prospective Freshman pupils are identified oy 
means of personal visits to, or correspondence with, the junior high 
schools in the vicinity. These prospective pupils are required to fill 
in a mimeographed form, from which the high-school office obtains 
the information needed to prepare the code schedule forms. 

2. Checking pupils’ subject choices.—In spite of the fact that all 
schedule choices are carefully checked by the home-room teacher, 
all proposed schedules should be rechecked by the principal or his 
assistant. Before this final check takes place, however, it is desir- 
able that all semester marks earned by each pupil be added to the 
code schedule forms. Thus, when the principal begins his check, he 
has before him on each code schedule form the semester marks 
earned to date, the pupil’s subject choices covering a four-year pe- 
riod, his vocational plans, and the intention of the pupil with re- 
spect to college. With all this information available it does not take 
ong to identify those pupils from whom additional information is 
needed before the job of schedule-making can be completed. After 
school has closed for the year and final marks are available, the sub- 
ject choices of all pupils who have failed in one or more subjects 
must be re-examined. 
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3. Making the school schedule-—The first step in making the 
school schedule (on which all subject sections are placed in a man- 
ner that reveals the hour at which and the teacher by whom they 
will be taught) is to make a tally of the number of pupils who have 
elected each subject. This objective is accomplished as follows: (a) 
All subjects offered by the school are assigned a code number; and 
two code keys, similar to those described previously, are made. (6) 
Clips are placed on each pupil’s code schedule form to designate the 
subjects elected. (c) The clips in each file column are counted. For 
example, if biology has been assigned code number 14, and a clip 
has been placed over number 14 on the code schedule form of each 
pupil who has elected biology, the total number of pupils who must 
be accommodated in biology classes can be determined by counting 
the number of clips in Column 14 in the file. If this count reveals 
that seventy pupils have elected biology and if late enrollees are 
likely to increase that number to seventy-five or eighty, it is obvious 
that provision must be made for three or four sections of biology, 
depending on the standards of the school with respect to class size. 
After the numbers of sections needed in all subjects have been de- 
termined in the same manner, the preliminary copy of the school 
schedule can be made by taking the current year’s school schedule 
and eliminating or adding here and there to bring it into accord with 
the number of sections needed in each subject for the following year. 

4. Revising the school schedule.—All class sections should be so 
located on the school schedule that individual pupils may be sched- 
uled for the approved subjects with a minimum of conflicts. Most 
conflicts are likely to be caused by improper location in the school 
schedule of single-section subjects. This difficulty can be obviated 
by determining in advance the number of pupils who have elected 
more than one single-section subject and then placing these subjects 
so that they can be taken by a maximum number of pupils without 
conflicts. The steps are as follows: Take out of the file all the forms 
of pupils who have elected one single-section subject, for example, 
choir. The code schedule forms of pupils who have elected choir 


James S. Karslake and Thomas J. Kirby (“Schedule-making Made Easy,” 
School Review, XLVI [December, 1938], 754-59) have described a device which is 
helpful in detecting possible conflicts. Their proposal gave the writer the idea from 
which the plan here described was developed. 
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can readily be identified by the clips in the choir file column. (The 
alphabetical arrangement of the code schedule forms can be dis- 
regarded from this point until near the end of the process of schedule- 
making.) When the schedule-maker has before him all the code 
schedule forms of pupils who have elected choir, he can see at a 
glance how many of these want the other single-section subjects, 
such as home economics, speech, Latin III, Latin IV, and Mathe- 
matics IV, by noting the number of clips in the file columns repre- 
senting each of these subjects. The schedule forms should then be 
returned to the file, and all schedules calling for, say, speech should 
be withdrawn from the file and possible conflicts noted. The same 
procedure should be used with reference to each other single-section 
subject. With all the recorded data on possible conflicts available, 
it is not difficult to place these single-section subjects at points in 
the school schedule where they can be taken by a maximum number 
of pupils who elected them. If, for example, it were revealed that 
eight or ten pupils who signed for speech also signed for choir, these 
two subjects would not be scheduled at the same hour. 

In spite of all the efforts of the schedule-maker to obviate con- 
flicts and to locate subjects so that the size of classes in two- and 
three-section subjects can be equalized, he will discover, in assigning 
pupils to classes, that a few sections have not been well placed. 
These tardily detected, trouble-making spots can be eliminated as 
they appear because, under the plan being described, it is not diffi- 
cult to transfer a section from one hour to another even at late 
stages in the process of schedule-making. This possibility is one of 
the outstanding merits of the plan. 

5. Assigning pupils to class sections—After the school schedule 
has been completed and after the alphabetical and numerical forms 
of the code key have been prepared, the schedule-maker is ready to 
begin assigning pupils to individual class sections. Before doing so, 
however, he must arrange the code schedule file for this step. Some- 
thing must be done with the clips that were placed on the code 
schedule forms for making the tally of the enrolment in each subject. 
One solution is that of removing all the clips and starting from 
“scratch.” Much time is saved, however, if only the clips in columns 
representing subjects which require two or more sections are re- 
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moved. All clips designating single-section subjects should be re- 
tained, and the clips used to designate grade placement should also 
be retained. For example, it would be a waste of time to remove the 
clips already in the ‘Math. IV” column of the file, for these would 
have to be returned to the ‘Math. IV” column when pupils were 
assigned to classes. Even though the code key number used in 
making the enrolment tally for ““Math. IV” may not be the code 
number which represents ‘“‘Math. IV” in the new class-section code 
key, all the clips could be moved from the old to the new column ina 
minute or two. The use of the same process with all single-section 
subjects enables the schedule-maker to assign all pupils in school to 
all elected single-section subjects in a very short time. (If a little 
foresight has been used, most of the code numbers designating these 
subjects in the new class-section code key will be the same as those 
used in the tally code key. In all these instances none of the clips 
would have to be transferred to a new column.) 

After all pupils in school have been assigned to all single-subject 
sections in the manner indicated, it is best to take from the files all 
Senior schedule forms and proceed to complete the schedule of each 
Senior by placing a clip on the appropriate number of each remaining 
hour to designate the class or study hall assigned to that person for 
each hour of the day. The schedule forms of all Seniors can be 
readily drawn from the file by reference to the clips in the column 
designating Senior boys and the column designating Senior girls. 
At this stage of schedule-making it is easier to work with the sched- 
ule forms if they are withdrawn from the file. After the schedules of 
all Seniors have been made by attaching clips to the appropriate 
code numbers, their schedule forms should be returned to the file, 
and the same process should be repeated with the Juniors, then 
with the Sophomores, and finally with the Freshmen. 

6. Equalizing class sizes.—Before class sizes can be equalized, the 
number of pupils assigned to each class must be known. This infor- 
mation is readily obtained by counting the clips in each column in 
the code schedule file. It is then an easy matter to transfer some of 
the pupils from crowded sections to small sections. For example, as- 
sume that the three sections of English III meet at ten, eleven, and 
three o’clock and that the clip count shows the section sizes to be 
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twenty, thirty, and forty, respectively. Obviously this situation calls 
for the transfer of ten pupils from the three o’clock section to the 
ten o’clock section. Since the code schedule forms of the forty 
pupils who were assigned to the three o’clock section are identified 
by the clips in the file column representing English III at three 
o’clock, the schedule-maker need only check through these forty 
schedules to find the ten that can be most conveniently transferred 
to the ten o’clock section. If it is impossible to find schedules of ten 
pupils who can be conveniently transferred from the three o’clock 
to the ten o’clock section without impairing merit in arrangement, 
some pupils can be transferred from eleven to ten o’clock and an 
equal number can be moved from three to eleven o’clock. In a sim- 
ilar manner all classes can be equalized. 

At this point the question might be asked: ‘‘Since the schedule- 
maker has an automatic tally of class sizes at all times, why are class 
sizes allowed to become unequal?” The answer is obvious. It is only 
after a given section has been filled that an attempt can be made to 
avoid assigning additional pupils to it. After that point has been 
reached, schedules will be found which cannot be completed without 
assignment to a class that has already been filled. The schedule- 
maker must, therefore, transfer a pupil from each crowded class be- 
fore adding a new pupil or place some pupils in already filled classes 
and then equalize the sections after all pupils have been assigned to 
classes. The latter procedure is the more economical. 

After all class sections have once been made equal in size, they 
should be kept equal. In making last-minute changes in schedules 
at the request of pupils, the schedule-maker must either avoid as- 
signing additional pupils to full classes or balance requested changes 
of some pupils against requested changes of others. If this procedure 
is followed, all sections will be of the desired size on the day when 
school opens, and all the disappointments and the confusion that re- 
sult when classes are equalized after school starts can be avoided. 

4. Preparing pupils’ schedule cards.—After all pupils have been 
assigned to classes and the class sizes have been equalized, there re- 
mains to be accomplished the task of transforming the code schedule 
forms into non-code schedule forms suitable for the use of the pupils. 
A copy of the latter is reproduced in Figure 2. It will hereafter be 
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referred to as the “‘small schedule form” to distinguish it from the 
code schedule form. 

It is necessary to make two copies of the small schedule form for 
each pupil: one for office use and the other for use by the pupil. 
Under customary plans of schedule-making, these forms are filled in 
by hand. However, the job of writing 680 schedules (two copies for 
340 pupils) is a formidable task and can be accomplished in an easier 
and a less time-consuming manner. The only equipment needed is 
an ink pad, a stamp-holder, and a set of letters for the stamp-holder. 


WESTERN STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT’S SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Name .....Home Room 


Class Hour Subject | Teacher 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fic. 2.—Small schedule form made fer each pupil 


Preliminary to stamping the small schedule forms, the name of each 
pupil should be written on two small schedule forms, which should 
then be placed in the code schedule file immediately back of his code 
schedule form. If two clerks, A and B, have been assigned to make 
copies of the schedules, their instructions could be given as follows: 

Arrange the stamp preparatory to stamping a given class assignment on the 
pupils’ small schedule forms. For example, prepare the stamp for ‘“‘English III, 
206, Miss Jones.” (The hour of the day is indicated by stamping the appropriate 
space on the small schedule form.) Clerk A turns to the appropriate code col- 
umn (No. 29) and draws from the file the two small program cards back of the 
first clipped code schedule form in that column. These two cards are stamped 


10:00 | | 
II:00 | | 

2:00 | | | 
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at the appropriate place (10:00) by Clerk B. Clerk A returns them to the file 
and withdraws the two cards back of the second clipped code schedule form in 
the same column. Clerk B stamps these. Proceed in this manner until all the 
small schedule forms back of each clipped code schedule in the entire column 
have been stamped. 

If Miss Jones teaches also the eleven o’clock section of English III, proceed 
to stamp the cards of all pupils in this section without changing the stamp. 
The change from 10:00 to 11:00 is cared for by stamping the “11:00” row on 
the small schedule form. The same stamp can be used without change for the 
third section of English III, provided it meets in the same room under the same 
teacher. If the third section meets in a different room, change the room number 
on the stamp. If it meets under a different teacher, change the stamp accord- 
ingly. After all the schedule forms of pupils taking English III have been 
stamped in the manner indicated, change the stamp and proceed as before, 
leaving single-section subjects until last. 


The stamping proceeds as fast as Clerks A and B can remove, 
stamp, and return the small schedule forms to the file—about twice 
as fast as handwritten copies can be made. 

8. Preparing alphabetized class, home-room, and grade lists —An 
alphabetical list of the names of all pupils assigned to any class or 


home room or any other group can be made by typewriting or writing 
all names in the order in which they appear on the clipped code 
schedule forms in the appropriate column of the file. For example, 
the roll of the pupils in Home Room 201 can be made by listing the 
names as they appear on the clipped forms in Column 5 in Figure 1. 
All names appearing on all lists made in this manner will be alpha- 
betical if the code schedule forms were filed alphabetically. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CLUB SCHEDULES 


Club schedules can be constructed in a very short time by means 
of the plan just described. Needless to say, the process is much 
simpler than that used for class schedules. The materials needed 
and the steps in the process will be mentioned with few comments, 
for a reader with an understanding of the plan already described 
and a knowledge of the problems involved in making club schedules 
will be able to supply the details himself. 

The same mechanism is needed, namely, a supply of clips; code 
schedule forms about a half or a third the length of those previously 
described, since only about a third as many code numbers are 
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needed; and a small box in which to file these code schedule forms. 
The steps in the process of making club schedules are these: 

1. Give the pupils a list of all available clubs and have them 
specify first and second choices. 

2. Tally all club choices. This should be done with paper and 
pencil, not by means of clips as was recommended in describing the 
procedure for tallying subject choices. 

3. Use this tally as a basis for making the school club schedule. 

4. Make a code key of the school club schedule. This key should 
be made in both numerical and alphabetical form in the manner 
recommended previously. 

5. Have pupils fill in the blanks on the club code schedule form. 
This form should call for first and second choices and any other in- 
formation that the schedule-maker may desire. Pupils should have 
the school club schedule before them at this time. 

* 6. Assign the pupils to their elected clubs (first choices only) by 
affixing clips on the appropriate code numbers on the code schedule 
form. 

7. Equalize club sizes in the same manner recommended for equal- 
izing class sizes. The information on the forms concerning second 
choices may have to be used at this point. 

8. Make two copies (one for the office and one for the pupil) of 
each pupil’s club schedule in non-code form. These copies should 
be made by hand rather than by means of a stamp as is recom- 
mended for making copies of class schedules. Since little writing is 
required in making copies of club schedules, no time would be saved 
through the use of a stamp. 

g. Prepare an alphabetical roll of the membership in each club 
in the same manner recommended for the preparation of class rolls. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 

If the reader is inclined to feel that the procedures described in 
this article are complicated, he should remember that any sum- 
mary of the procedures commonly used makes complicated reading 
for the uninitiated. As stated in the introduction, the use of the 
plan not only saves much time but facilitates the accomplishment 
of the objectives of schedule-making more effectively than do the 
methods in ordinary use. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, AND 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD anp KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


* 


HE following bibliography has been selected from issues of edu- 
‘Deen and psychological journals from March, 1941,’ to 
March, 1942, inclusive. Sharp distinctions do not exist between the 
fields covered in this list, but, as an assistance to the student with 
special interests in one or more of the fields, the references have been 
classified under the following categories: theory and use of statistical 
methods, problems of test construction, and factor analysis. No arti- 
cles dealing primarily with the use of tests have been included be- 
cause these items are distributed functionally in other lists in the 
cycle, such as those dealing with secondary-school instruction, guid- 
ance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL METHODS 
392. BAXTER, BRENT. “Problems in the Planning of Psychological Experi- 
ments,” American Journal of Psychology, LIV (April, 1941), 270-80. 
A discussion of certain problems and difficulties that arise in connection with 
the design of experiments in which methods of analysis of variance and covari- 
ance are to be used. 


393. BAXTER, BRENT, and PaTERSON, DonaLp G. “A New Ratio for Clinical 
Counselors,’”’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, V (May-June, 1941), 
123-26. 

Presents and discusses the use of a ratio which relates the standard error of 
measurement to the standard deviation of the group. 


394. CASANOVA, TEOBALDO. “Analysis of the Effect upon the Reliability Coef- 
ficient of Changes in Variables Involved in the Estimation of Test Re- 
liability,” Journal of Experimental Education, 1X (March, 1941), 219-28. 
A statistical analysis of the effect on the reliability coefficient of the failure of 
certain assumptions to be met. Topics included are (1) the variance of the 


: A few references dated earlier than March, 1941, which did not appear in time for 
last year’s list, are also included. 
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halves in the split-half method, (2) the correction for guessing, (3) the effect of 
designating all negative scores as zero, and (4) the variance of the items. 

. DuBors, Putt H. “Some Statistical Operations on the Counting Sorter,” 
Psychometrika, VI (December, 1941), 383-90. 

Describes the use of the International Business Machines card-counting sorter 
in computing the mean and the standard deviation of two-digit variables and 
the correlations between single-digit variables and between two-digit variables. 


. DuntaP, Jack W. “Recent Advances in Statistical Theory and Applica- 
tions,” American Journal of Psychology, LIV (October, 1941), 583-6or1. 
A survey of recent literature which includes 131 references under 13 topics deal- 
ing with statistics, factor analysis, and test construction. 


. Dwyer, P.S. ‘The Evaluation of Linear Forms,” Psychometrika, VI (De- 
cember, 1941), 355-65. 


Demonstrates the use of the Abbreviated Doolittle method in solving problems 
which deal with the evaluation and the transformation of linear forms. 


. EpGerton, A., Borpin, Epwarp, and HERMAN. “Some 
Statistical Aspects of Profile Records,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXII (March, 1941), 185-96. 

The authors state that their purpose is “‘to present certain assumptions relative 
to the characteristics of profiles, the statistical functions derived from the 
assumptions, and some practical conclusions which may be drawn from the 
functions.” 


. ENGELHART, Max D. “The Analysis of Variance and Covariance Tech- 
niques in Relation to the Conventional Formulas for the Standard Error 
of a Difference,” Psychometrika, VI (August, 1941), 221-33. 

Compares results of analysis of variance techniques with results obtained by the 
calculation of ¢. 

. Garcia-Mata, Cartos. “A Practical Method of Smoothing Statistical 
Curves by Hand,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXV (May, 
1941), 276-81. 

Describes a method of freehand smoothing of curves and compares the results 
with those of more laborious mathematical procedures. 


. GurtForD, J. P. “A Note on DuBois’s Method of Deriving an Achieve- 
ment Ratio for Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII 
(March, 1941), 220-22. 


A criticism of a measure used in the following study: P. H. DuBois, “‘Achieve- 
ment Ratios of College Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX 
(December, 1939), 699-702. 


. Haccerty, Lipa Harmer. “An Empirical Evaluation of the Accomplish- 
ment Quotient: A Four Year Study at the Junior High School Level,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, X (September, 1941), 78-90. 
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Demonstrates the nature of the accomplishment quotient by means of four-year 
records of 171 pupils. 


. Hoyt, Cyr. “Test Reliability Estimated by Analysis of Variance,” 
Psychometrika, VI (June, 1941), 153-60. 

Develops and illustrates a method of employing the analysis of variance pro- 
cedure to obtain a best estimate of test reliability. 


. Hum, Doncaster G. “Note on the Product-Moment Correlation of Non- 
rectilinear Data,’”’ American Journal of Psychology, LV (January, 1942), 
127-30. 

Presents a method of obtaining product-moment correlations which eliminates 
any curvilinearity that may be due to skewness. 


. Jackson, Rosert W. B. “Some Difficulties in the Application of the 
Analysis of Covariance Method to Educational Problems,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXII (September, 1941), 414-22. 


Describes, with examples, instances of problems in the field of education for 
which modifications in the method of analysis of covariance are necessary. 


. Joturre, E. T. “Fundamental Principles in Tabulating Machine Meth- 
ods of Statistical Analysis,” Journal of Experimental Education, IX 
(March, 1941), 254-74- 

Gives brief descriptions of several of the International Business Machines and 
their functions in tabulating and analyzing statistical data. Ten illustrations of 
the tabulating cards and the machines and eighteen figures illustrating three 
numerical examples are given. 


. Peters, CHartes C. “A Method of Matching Groups for Experiment 
with No Loss of Population,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV 
(April, 1941), 606-12. 

Presents and illustrates a regression method of matching groups on the basis of 
any number of variables. 


. Peters, CHartes C. “A Technique for Correlating Measurable Traits 
with Freely Observed Social Behaviors,” Psychometrika, VI (August, 
1941), 209-19. 

Derives formulas for biserial r and its standard error for the case in which only 
extreme cases are identified out of the total group available. 


. SATTERTHWAITE, FRANKLIN E. “Synthesis of Variance,” Psychometrika, 
VI (October, 1941), 309-16. 

Studies the distribution of a linear combination of two statistics distributed as 
is Chi-square. Illustrates for several cases the degree of approximation in- 
volved in assuming a Chi-square distribution. 


. ScaTes, Douctas E. “Correlation Coefficients and Other Constants for 
Combined and Separated Distributions,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, IX (March, 1941), 275-84. 
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Describes short-cut methods for obtaining correlation coefficients for combined 
or for separated groups. Certain special procedures are also pointed out. 


. STALNAKER, JOHN M. “A Note on the Computation of Y Values for In- 
tegral Values of X, When Y Is a Linear Function of X,”’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXXII (October, 1941), 559-60. 

Gives directions for employing Hollerith tabulating equipment for transmuting 
raw scores of a large group into converted scores with predetermined mean and 
standard deviation. 


. THomson, GopFrey H. ‘The Use of the Latin Square in Designing Educa- 
tional Experiments,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, XI 
(June, 1941), 135-37. 

Briefly describes, with a numerical example, the way in which the Latin Square 


—commonly used in agricultural experiments—can be used in school experi- 
ments. 


. WHERRY, Rosert J. “An Extension of the Doolittle Method to Simple 
Regression Problems,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (Sep- 
tember, 1941), 459-64. 

Discusses the solution of simple linear regression constants by means of the 
Doolittle method wherein raw scores are employed. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION? 

. Baxter, Brent. “An Experimental Analysis of the Contributions of 
Speed and Level in an Intelligence Test,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXII (April, 1941), 285-96. 

Analyzes the relations of speed, level, and power scores on the Otis Self-adminis- 
tering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, and compares these scores 
with other measures of intelligence. 


. BELLows, RocEer M. “Procedures for Evaluating Vocational Criteria,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV (October, 1941), 499-513. 
Discusses sources of criterion fallibility which should be considered in the 
validation of measurements. 

(6. BRowN, ANDREW W., and BLAKEy, RoBertT. “A Preliminary Report on 
the Development and Standardization of a Nonverbal Test at the High- 
School Level,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (February, 
1941), 113-23. 

Gives descriptions and statistics of eleven nonverbal tests designed for use with 
high-school pupils and college Freshmen. (See also Item 444 in this list.) 


417. Burtt, Harotp E. “The Association Reaction as a Measurement of Atti- 
tude,” Journal of Social Psychology, XIV (November, 1941), 363-68. 


t See also Item 456 (Psychological Tests and Their Uses) in the list of selected refer- 
ences appearing in the September, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal and 
Item 396 (Dunlap) in this list. 
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A critical evaluation of the association-reaction method in the measurement of 
attitudes. 


. CARTER, Harotp D. “How Reliable Are the Common Measures of Dif- 
ficulty and Validity of Objective Test Items?” Journal of Psychology, 
XIII (January, 1942), 31-39. 

An empirical study made to ascertain the reliability of measures of item dif- 
ficulty and of item validity. 


. CATTELL, RAYMOND B., FEINGOLD, S. NORMAN, and SARASON, SEYMOUR B. 
“A Culture-free Intelligence Test: II. Evaluation of Cultural Influence 
on Test Performance,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (Feb- 
ruary, 1941), 81-100. 

Discusses ‘analytical methods of appraising cultural influences in tests” and 
gives experimentally determined comparisons of a culture-free test with four 
other intelligence tests. (See also Item 426 in the list of selected references in 
the June, 1941, number of the School Review.) 


. CHAPANIS, ALPHONSE. “Notes on the Rapid Calculation of Item Validi- 
ties,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (April, 1941), 297-304. 


Suggests a number of time-saving devices for the calculation of the validity of 
test items and illustrates the use of these devices with numerical examples. 


. Crissy, Witt1AM J. E., and FLANAGAN, Joun C. “A Plan for Using 
Punched Cards in Presenting Test Results in Profile Form,” Journal of 


Applied Psychology, XXVI (February, 1942), 94-105. 

A detailed description of the use of punched cards for plotting test profiles. 
. CRonBACH, LEE J. “The Reliability of Ratio Scores,’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, I (July, 1941), 269-78. 

Summarizes procedures for estimating the reliability of ratio scores and indi- 
cates the conditions under which each procedure is appropriate. 

. CRONBACH, LEE J. “An Experimental Comparison of the Multiple True- 
false and Multiple Multiple-Choice Tests,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXII (October, 1941), 533-43. 


Distinguishes between multiple true-false tests and multiple multiple-choice 
tests by the directions to the subject. Compares the results of the two kinds of 
tests on several bases, with special reference to students’ tendency to mark 
items “true” rather than “false” when in doubt. 


. Day, DanteEt D. “Methodological Problems in Attitude Research,” Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, XIV (August, 1941), 165-79. 

A summary of investigations in the field of attitude research. Includes a list of 
fifty references. 

. EskrwcE, T. J., Jr. ‘The Factor of Verbalization—A Further Limitation 
of the Multiple Choice Test,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXV 
(January, 1942), 326-33. 
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Suggests an explanation for pupils’ omissions in a multiple-choice test. Presents 
data for approximately four hundred pupils. 


. Fercuson, GreorGeE A. “The Factorial Interpretation of Test Difficulty,” 
Psychometrika, V1 (October, 1941), 323-29. 
Discusses influence of test difficulty on test intercorrelations and on factorial 
descriptions of tests. 


. Fercuson, GEorGcE A. “Item Selection by the Constant Process,’”’ Psy- 
chometrika, VII (March, 1942), 19-20. 
A method for describing a test item in terms of an index of the point at which 
the item discriminates and an index of the “goodness” of discrimination. 


. Fercuson, LEonarD W. “A Study of the Likert Technique of Attitude 
Scale Construction,” Journal of Social Psychology, XIII (February, 
1941), 51-57. 

A comparison of the Likert and the Thurstone methods of attitude-scale con- 
struction. 


. Fortano, G., and PINTNER, R. “Selection of Upper and Lower Groups for 
Item Validation,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (October, 
1941), 544-49. 

An experiment to determine the optimum percentage of cases to be included in 
the upper and the lower groups for the purpose of selecting the best items for a 
test of the inventory type. 


. FrorH.icu, Gustav J. “A Simple Index of Test Reliability,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXII (May, 1941), 381-85. 
Presents an adaptation of the Kuder-Richardson formula for estimating test 
reliability from the number of items in the test, the mean of the test scores, and 
their standard deviation. 


. GRITTEN, FRANCES, and JOHNSON, DoNALD M. “Individual Differences in 
Judging Multiple-Choice Questions,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXII (September, 1941), 423-30. 

An experiment designed to compare students’ reactions to instructions to an- 
swer all questions with their reactions to instructions not to guess in answering 
a multiple-choice test. 


. GurtrorD, J. P. “A Simple Scoring Weight for Test Items and Its Re- 
liability,” Psychometrika, VI (December, 1941), 367-74. 
Proposes a formula for computing weights for test items and provides an abac 
for computing these weights graphically. 


. GurtForD, J. P., LovELL, CONSTANCE, and WILLIAMS, RutH M. “Com- 
pletely Weighted versus Unweighted Scoring in an Achievement Ex- 
amination,’’ Educational and Psychological Measurement, II (January, 
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Experimental evidence on the relative merits of weighted and unweighted 
scoring of tests. 


. KuHLMANN, F. “Types of Total Scores on Mental Tests with Special Ref- 
erence to a Median Score on a Binet-Type Scale,” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, V (November—December, 1941), 279-86. 

Discusses a method of computing the total score on any scale or battery of 
mental tests. 


. LENNON, RocER T. “‘Note on Line of Relation Method of Establishing 
Age or Grade Norms,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (May, 
1941), 389-90. 

Calls attention to the condition under which two methods of establishing norms 
yield identical results. 


. LENTZ, THEODORE F., and WHITMER, EpitH F. “Item Synonymization: 
A Method for Determining the Total Meaning of Pencil-Paper Re- 
actions,”’ Psychometrika, VI (April, 1941), 131-39. 

Suggests a method similar to, but less technical than, factor analysis for deter- 
mining meaningful groupings of test items. 


. Morrison, R. L., and VERNON, P. E. “A New Method of Marking Eng- 
lish Compositions,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, XI (June, 
1941), 109-19. 

A statistical comparison of two methods of marking English compositions. 
Data are three sets of essays written by forty pupils, aged eleven to twelve 
years, and marked by two lots of five examiners. 


. Moster, CHarteEs I. “A Short Cut in the Estimation of Split-Halves Co- 
efficients,’ Educational and Psychological Measurement, I (October, 
1941), 407-8. 

Gives the formula for the correlation from split halves when the total scores and 
the scores on one of the halves are known. 


. Remmers, H. H., and Ewart, Epwin. “Reliability of Multiple-Choice 
Measuring Instruments as a Function of the Spearman-Brown Prophecy 
Formula. III,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (January, 
1941), 61-66. 


The third of a series of experiments. Tests the applicability of the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula to multiple-response attitude scales which vary only 
in the number of possible responses. Four forms were used, including two-, 
three-, five-, and seven-point scales. (See also Items 427 and 436 in the list of 
selected references in the June, 1941, number of the School Review.) 


440. Remmers, H. H., and House, J. Mitton. “Reliability of Multiple-Choice 
Measuring Instruments as a Function of the Spearman-Brown Prophecy 
Formula. IV,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (May, 1941), 


372-76. 
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The fourth of a series of experiments. Tests the applicability of the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula to multiple-choice arithmetic tests for which the num- 
ber of choices varies from two to five. (See also Items 427 and 436 in the list of 
selected references in the June, 1941, number of the School Review.) 


. Remmers, H. H., and Saceser, H. W. “Reliability of Multiple-Choice 


Measuring Instruments as a Function of the Spearman-Brown Prophecy 
Formula. V,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (September, 
1941), 445-51. 

The fifth of a series of experiments. Tests the applicability of the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula to attitude scales having two-, three-, five-, and seven- 
point scales. Two methods of scoring are compared. (See also Items 427 and 436 
in the list of selected references in the June, 1941, number of the School Review.) 


. Toops, Herpert A.- “The L-Method,” Psychometrika, VI (August, 


1941), 249-66. 
Describes a procedure which may be substituted for-multiple-regression weight- 
ing of subtests, and offers several suggestions for its application. 


Factor ANALYSIS* 


. BERNREUTER, ROBERT G., and GoopMAN, CHARLES H. “A Study of the 


Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities Tests Applied to Freshman En- 
gineering Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (Janu- 
ary, 1941), 55-60. 

An experimental investigation of practical uses for the Thurstone tests of pri- 
mary mental abilities. 


. BrakeEy, Ropert I. “A Factor Analysis of a Nonverbal Reasoning Test,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, I (April, 1941), 187-98. 


A multiple-factor analysis of the ten subtests of a nonverbal reasoning test. 
(See Item 416 in this list.) 


. CARROLL, JoHN B. “A Factor Analysis of Verbal Abilities,” Psychometrika, 


VI (October, 1941), 279-307. 
Analyzes by the multiple-factor method forty-two tests of verbal abilities which 
were administered to 119 adults. 


. Coomss, CtypE H. “A Factorial Study of Number Ability,” Psy- 


chometrika, V1 (June, 1941), 161-89. 

Computes the factorial composition of several tests of number ability and per- 
ceptual speed in conjunction with tests of the seven primary abilities as defined 
by Thurstone. 


. Coomss, CiypE H. “A Criterion for Significant Common Factor Vari- 


ance,”’ Psychometrika, VI (August, 1941), 267-72. 

Suggests a means of determining at what stage in the process of factor analysis 
the significant common factors have been computed. The discussion relates to 
the centroid method. 


See also Items 396 (Dunlap) and 426 (Ferguson) in this list. 
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. Ettrson, Mary Lov, and Epcerton, Harotp A. “The Thurstone Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Tests and College Marks,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, I (October, 1941), 399-406. 

Studies the relations of the Thurstone factor scores, college marks, and intel- 
ligence-test scores. 


. Ewart, Epwin; SEASHORE, S. E.; and TrFFin, Josepu. “A Factor Analysis 
of an Industrial Merit Rating Scale,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXV (October, 1941), 481-86. 

A factor analysis of a twelve-trait rating scale given to more than a thousand 
subjects. The purpose was to determine whether the twelve traits could be 
considered mutually exclusive. 


. Eysrencx, H. J. “ ‘Type’-Factors in Aesthetic Judgments,” British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, XX XI (January, 1941), 262-70. 

Illustrates the use of bipolar factors to divide the population into different 
types. 

. Fercuson, LEONARD W., HumpuHREyS, Lioyp G., and STRONG, FRANCES 
W. “A Factorial Analysis of Interests and Values,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXXII (March, 1941), 197-204. 

A multiple-factor analysis of the six scales of the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values and eight representative scales of the Strong Vocational Interest Test. 


. GurtrorD, J. P. “The Difficulty of a Test and Its Factor Composition,” 
Psychometrika, VI (April, 1941), 67-77. 
Makes use of an analysis of the ten subtests of the Seashore test of pitch dis- 
crimination to investigate the role of the difficulty of a test in its factor com- 
position. 


. HoLzIncER, KARL J., and HARMAN, Harry H. Factor Analysis: A Synthe- 

sis of Factorial Methods. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Pp. xii+418. 
A textbook the chief purpose of which “‘is to present a general treatment of 
factor analysis including an objective basis for comparing various forms of 
solution.” The four main divisions are entitled ‘Analytic and Geometric Bases 
for Factor Analysis,’ “‘Direct Orthogonal Solutions,” ‘‘Derived Solutions: 
Orthogonal and Oblique,” and ‘“‘Estimation of Factors and Relationships be- 
tween Factors.” Eight appendixes, a bibliography of 150 items, and an index 
are included. 


454. Horst, Paut. “A Non-graphical Method for Transforming an Arbitrary 
Factor Matrix into a Simple Structure Factor Matrix,” Psychometrika, 
VI (April, 1941), 79-99. 
Presents and illustrates an objective analytical method for transforming any 
factor matrix into a simple structure. 


455. LANGSAM, ROSALIND StREEP. “A Factorial Analysis of Reading Ability,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, X (September, 1941), 57-63. 
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Analyzes twenty-one tests of reading ability in order to seek factors which may 
be fundamental to the construction of reading tests and to the field of educa- 
tional guidance. 


. McNemar, Quinn. “On the Sampling Errors of Factor Loadings,” Psy- 
chometrika, VI (June, 1941), 141-42. 
Reports the results of empirical studies based on three sets of data—two of them 
real and one fictitious—designed to investigate fluctuations of centroid factor 
loadings. 


. McNemar, Quinn. “On the Number of Factors,” Psychometrika, VII 
(March, 1942), 9-18. 
Makes use of the relation between residual correlations and partial correlations 
to formulate a criterion for the number of factors in a solution. 


. Reyspurn, H. A., and Taytor, J. G. “Some Factors of Intelligence,” 
British Journal of Psychology, XXXI (January, 1941), 249-61. 
An analysis of the interpretation of the Spearman g in the light of a particular 
experiment involving ten tests administered to 1,497 pupils. 


. Reypurn, H. A., and Taytor, J. G. “Factors in Introversion and Extra- 
version,” British Journal of Psychology, XXXI (April, 1941), 335-40. 
A factor analysis of eleven measures which characterize introversion-extraver- 
sion. 


. SPEARMAN, C. ‘How ‘G’ Can Disappear,” Psychometrika, VI (December, 
1941), 353-54- 
A brief discussion of the conditions under which a general factor is likely to be 
discovered in a factor analysis. 


. SWINEFORD, Frances. “Some Comparisons of the Multiple-Factor and 
the Bi-factor Methods of Analysis,” Psychometrika, VI (December, 
1941), 375-82. 

Compares two analyses of the same data on the basis of the degree to which 
they fit the data and on the basis of the relation between the general factors. 


. SWINEFORD, FRANCES, and HoLzIncER, KARL J. A Study in Factor Analy- 
sis: The Reliability of Bi-factors and Their Relation to Other Measures. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 53. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1942. Pp. xii+88. 

An experimental study of the reliability of bi-factors measured by means of two 
annual testings of the same individuals. Presents data also on the relation of 
bi-factors to school marks and to occupational preference. 


. Wine, H. D. “A Factorial Study of Musical Tests,” British Journal of 
Psychology, XXXI (April, 1941), 341-55. 


A factor analysis of seven tests of musical ability. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EVALUATING CATHOLIC SECONDARY EpucaATION.—Private and parochial 
schools work so closely and harmoniously with other elements of American edu- 
cation that those of us in the public educational system are often prone both to 
overlook the extent of the services of these schools and to miss the inspiration 
provided by their attack on the problems which they encounter. In view of the 
wide services and influence of Catholic parochial education, the publication of a 
comprehensive investigation! of the curriculum of a large division of parochial 
high schools is especially timely. 

The data of the study were obtained by investigating the curriculums of 
forty-eight non-boarding high schools for boys in twenty states comprising the 
area of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
term “curriculum” was employed both as pertaining to the arrangement of 
courses and subjects taken by pupils as they progress through high school and as 
relating to the subject matter capable of being systematically described in writ- 
ing. The methods of collecting data involved (1) the filling-out of two inquiry 
forms by the principals of the schools investigated, (2) visitation of twenty-one 
of the schools by the author, (3) a follow-up of former pupils of six of the schools, 
and (4) examination of the textbooks used in the schools which were visited. 
The factual data having to do with the curriculum were evaluated in the light of 
pupil abilities, success in school work, family backgrounds, interests and activi- 
ties, educational ambitions, and vocational plans. 

The content is organized in nine chapters. The first chapter deals with the 
sources and techniques of the study. Chapters ii and iii are concerned, respec- 
tively, with organization and programs of study of the schools investigated; 
chapter iv, with textbooks; and chapter v, with the pupils and their achieve- 
ments. The interests and activities of the pupils form the basis of the sixth 
chapter. The seventh chapter is devoted to the national origins, socio-economic 
status, educational expectations, and vocational plans of Juniors and Seniors in 
relation to curriculums chosen; the eighth, to the experiences and interests of 
former pupils. The final appraisal of the suitability of the offerings of Catholic 
high schools for boys is contained in the ninth chapter. A preface by the author 


t Brother William Mang, C.S.C., The Curriculum of the Catholic High School for 
Boys. Chicago: Private Edition, Distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 
1941. Pp. x+330. $2.50 (paper), $3.00 (cloth). 
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precedes, and a comprehensive bibliography and an index follow, the main con- 
tent. 

This work presents an inspiring example of what can be accomplished when 
the techniques of educational research are intelligently and sincerely applied to a 
significant field problem. Thoroughness is the keynote throughout. On all im- 
portant aspects of the problem, extensive data are brought to bear, discriminate 
comparisons with the findings of other studies are made, and trends are con- 
vincingly pointed out. Commonplace areas, such as that of pupil failure, receive 
as thoroughgoing treatment as do the concededly newer areas, such as projection 
of the religious interests acquired in school. Likewise, the consistency with 
which the author applies the criterion of functionality—the extent to which the 
learnings of the school carry over into daily-life situations—should prove espe- 
cially stimulating to all forces striving for curriculum improvement. 

This volume marks a clear contribution to the curriculum movement in sec- 
ondary education. It performs a specific service to the Catholic high school for 
boys, providing administrators and teachers with a firm groundwork for cur- 
riculum extension and indicating trends which might be projected with profit. 
Again, it furnishes workers in public and parochial schools with a new body of 
comparative data and with an inspiring example of how to identify and to face 
frankly the shortcomings as well as the strong features of their own curriculums. 
Finally, it promises aid to instructors in education as part of the basic reading 


for courses in the secondary-school curriculum. 
PAUL R. PIERCE 


Wells High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A GumE TO MEASUREMENT AND RESEARCH FOR THE TEACHER OF HOME 
Economics.—Classroom teachers, both those in training and those in service, 
are becoming increasingly aware of the value of refined evaluation techniques in 
instruction and guidance and are feeling the need of acquaintance with prin- 
ciples of statistical method for reading professional literature and for carrying 
on research. An author who has been prominent in the field of home-economics 
education for many years has addressed a book' specifically to teachers of home 
economics. 

The material of the book is organized under the two main heads mentioned in 
its title, namely, “Evaluation” and “Investigation.” The “Evaluation” section, 
constituting the major portion of the book, deals with the function and the 
methods of evaluation and with the characteristics, construction, and analysis 
of evaluation devices. This section is replete with a wide variety of detailed ex- 
amples of tests, score cards, rating scales, and other devices for use at various 
levels of learning. In fact, the competent discussion of the purposes and inter- 


™Clara M. Brown, Evaluation and Investigation in Home Economics. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941. Pp. xviii+462. $3.50. 
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pretations of evaluation and the presentation of a generous number of well- 
selected illustrative examples comprise the book’s chief contribution. Although 
all the sample tests are concerned with a specific field, their very specificity 
serves to clarify the more general portion of the discussion so that the volume 
becomes a valuable aid to any student of measurement. 

The second portion of the book, entitled “Investigation,” deals with research 
procedures. In her attempt to touch on all aspects of investigation, the author 
found it necessary to include certain topics without the comprehensive treat- 
ment which characterizes the section on evaluation. Those topics which she has 
covered in detail include methods of collecting and tabulating data, fundamen- 
tals of simple statistical analysis, tabular and graphic representation of data, 
and the mechanics of writing a report. Topics which are introduced with no 
attempt to give the student a working knowledge through these pages alone in- 
clude analysis of variance and covariance, bi-serial 7, partial and multiple cor- 
relation, and regression. It is not the reviewer’s intention to suggest that these 
topics should be expanded. There is a tendency, however, to oversimplify some 
of the more elementary topics, which might be covered more fully. For example, 
the common definition for “standard score” has been omitted in favor of a 
transmuted score having positive, integral values. This latter score should not 
have been called a “‘standard score,’”’ but it could have been derived from the 
standard-score formula. 

The statistical portion is the weak spot of the book. Not only are some of the 
topics inadequately treated, but several errors are apparent. The following, 
among others, might be mentioned. Distinction should be made between “per- 
centile” (a score value) and “percentile rank” (a percentage). The word “rank’’ 
should not have appeared in the sentence: ‘The 25th percentile rank coincides 
with Q, and the 75th percentile rank with Q,” (p. 319). Formula 1 on page 321 


defines the median score as x instead of as the middlemost score in the distribu- 


tion. The paragraph on the standard error of a correlation coefficient gives the 
usual formula, SE, = 7 , which is said to be applicable “only when a rela- 
tively low degree of relationship exists” (pp. 362-63). The alternative formula, 
Inn , is then presented, the implication being that the latter form 

would apply in case the correlation is high or in case WN is smaller than soo. 
Obviously such a procedure would yield for a high correlation a standard error 
larger than that obtained for a low correlation with the same number of cases! 
It should have been made clear that the second formula is used only to test the 

null hypothesis that the true correlation is zero. 
The author’s style is clear and easily read. The material is well organized, 
ample subdivisions being used to help the reader keep the general outline in 
mind. Important ideas are italicized and thus are easily located. The ‘‘Evalua- 
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tion’”’ section is especially recommended not only as a textbook useful in home- 
economics education but also as a reference volume for teachers in any field. 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 
University of Chicago 


SpeciFICc HELP FoR NEW VOCATIONAL TEACHERS.—The present world-crisis 
has brought forth an urgent need for vocational teachers in trades and industries. 
More and more teachers are needed, and will continue to be needed, for training 
specialists and apprentices in the work required in the manufacture of the tools 
of war. To meet this need, superior mechanics have been, and will continue to 
be, “drafted” from industry to be used as teachers. 

In many cases these new teachers are given classes and left to work out their 
own methods of instruction, with the results that many discouraging mistakes 
are made and that much valuable time is lost. Of course these new teachers 
may find many books dealing with the field of general education and a few publi- 
cations dealing with the comparatively new field of vocational education, but 
these books, usually ponderous volumes with the important information buried 
in long, involved discussions, are not often useful to novices. What they want is 
something brief, concise, and concrete, with information presented in immediate- 
ly usable form. 

The book under review’ is well suited to the needs of these new teachers. In- 
deed it might well be read with profit by some academic teachers of long service. 
The first chapter gives a brief overview of the field of vocational training—a 
sort of indoctrination for the new teacher—and a description of what is to come 
in the following chapters. The Richards formula, E varies as M+ 7T+JI+ 
Go (E = efficiency of workers, M = manipulation skills, 7 = auxiliary informa- 
tion, J = related technical information, Gv = general vocational information), 
is stressed as the basis for organizing courses of study and for selecting subjects 
and content for trade-training groups. 

The remaining seven chapters deal specifically with the construction of 
courses and the writing of instruction sheets. All the materials are set down in a 
logical step-by-step form, so that even the rankest amateur could follow the 
directions and emerge with usable instruction sheets. Individual instruction is 
emphasized throughout, but the desirable socializing influences of group work 
are pointed out and provided for. 

Weaknesses are found in the lack of adequate information and of good ex- 
amples of trade analysis by the job-list method and in the inclusion of some 
rather sketchy, poorly worked out examples of graphic analyses of trades. How- 
ever, clear directions are given for graphic analysis, and the case for that method 
is strongly advanced. A possible chance of confusion in the use of terms is noted 


* Warren E. Hill and Claude H. Ewing, Materials and Methods for Vocational Train- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. xiv+172. $2.00. 
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in one instance: certain operations are listed as “objectives” (pp. 56-57) with 
no explanation of why they might be called objectives. 

The strong point of the book lies in its immediate and practical usability by 
the new teacher. The directions for writing instruction sheets, the differentia- 
tion between types of sheets, and the directions for the specific use of each type 
are exceptionally clear. The examples of types of instruction sheets, taken from 
those used at the Washburne Trade School, Chicago, are excellent. 

Directors of vocational-training schools should find this book valuable as a 
reference book to recommend to new teachers or as a textbook to use in classes 


for the training of teachers in service. 
E. C. WittIck 
Laboratory Schools 


University of Chicago 


A TEXTBOOK FOR THE GENERAL COURSE IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—The present 
trend of replacing the traditional courses in physics and chemistry in Grades XI 
and XII of the high school by a general course in physical science requires the 
preparation of suitable textbooks. The course in physical science usually in- 
cludes elements of astronomy, chemistry, geology, meteorology, and physics. 
Arbitrary choice must determine what principles from each branch of science are 
to be selected for treatment in a textbook. A recent book’ classifies its materials 
under the following chapter headings: “The Weather,” “The Air,” ‘‘Water,”’ 
“The Earth,” “The Heavens,” “Communication,” “Transportation,” “Fuels,” 
“Materials and Processes,” “Fabrics,” “The Home,” “Men of Science,” and 
“‘Work and Leisure.” 

This book has many interesting and excellent features. It is printed with a 
two-column page to facilitate reading and is illustrated with 271 well-chosen 
photographs and 124 diagrams. Important words and principles are in boldface 
type. Each chapter is introduced with a preview intended to direct the pupil’s 
attention to the material to be studied, to raise questions that the pupil will want 
answered, and to relate the material to his experience. At the end of each sec- 
tion in each chapter are usually placed thought questions, experiments and 
demonstrations, suggestions for additional projects, and a bibliography for 
pertinent and interesting reading. A list of 134 experiments and demonstrations 
is given. 

The Preface states that “the emphasis is upon the application of scientific 
principles, scientific thinking, and scientific procedures to the world of everyday 
living” (p. v). Of particular interest in this connection are the chapters on ““Ma- 
terials and Processes” and “Fabrics,” which discuss the manufacture and uses 
of various metals, building materials, glass, fertilizers, insecticides, dyes, plas- 
tics, paints, explosives, fibers, and rubber. 

Some adverse criticism may be offered. An examination of the chapter titles 


t Charles H. Nettels, Paul F. Devine, Walter L. Nourse, and M. E. Herriott, Physi- 
cal Science. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1942. Pp. xxiv+464. $2.24. 
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indicates an outline of much material that is often taught in ninth-grade general 
science, and it seems that the material and the method of treatment are well 
suited for pupils at that grade level. The treatment is almost completely quali- 
tative; only eighteen mathematical problems are found in the entire book. The 
chapter outline indicates no logical sequence in the development of material, and 
within chapters logical development is not preserved. For example, power is dis- 
cussed in chapter vii, although energy is not discussed until chapter viii. The 
function of electrons in the operation of the photoelectric cell is discussed on 
page 152, but electrons are not discussed until page 173. In the less than two 
pages given to power in its scientific sense, the meaning of the term is implied but 
not defined; “horse-power” is defined properly in terms of foot-pounds per sec- 
ond, but “‘foot-pound” is not defined. The watt is defined merely in terms of its 
horse-power equivalent. Throughout most of the book the word “‘power’”’ is used 
consistently in place of “energy.”” The metric system is discussed in the second 
chapter but is not used sufficiently in the remainder of the book to impress the 
pupil with its importance. Atomic structure is not discussed; consequently the 
fundamental processes underlying chemical change and electrical phenomena 
must be omitted. 

Minor errors in English and science are indications of a lack of adequate edi- 


torial supervision. 
CLIFFORD HOLLEY 
University of Chicago 


Economic BARGAINING PoWER IN A COMPETITIVE SocieEty.—A recent high- 
school textbook! presents a systematic treatment of our economic order as a 
whole. Many teachers feel that such treatment is preferable to the presentation 
of social and economic problems in an isolated and topical manner apart from 
their relation to the functioning of the economic system. 

In the Preface to their book Bohlman and Bohlman state that their funda- 
mental thesis is the necessity of maintaining equality of bargaining power in a 
competitive society. Certain features of our economic system are discussed in 
the introductory “unit”: the competition for use of natural resources, diminish- 
ing productivity, the specialization of labor and large-scale production, types of 
business organization, the widened market, urbanization, and unemployment. 
The major bargaining relationships provide the framework of the rest of the 
book: the commodity bargain, the money and credit bargain, the savings and 
investment bargain, the bargain for the services of labor, and the bargain for the 
services of public utilities. The volume ends with the customary brief chapters 
on public finance and criticisms of our economic society. 

The treatment of these bargaining relationships is based on the authors’ 
thesis. Government, in exercising public authority, is ‘an economic referee bal- 
ancing the interests of all our people” (p. xix). Thus the participation of govern- 


* Herbert W. Bohlman and Edna McCaull Bohlman, Our Economic Problems. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1942. Pp. xx+588. $2.00. 
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ment in the democratic processes of compromise and co-operation is essential in 
the functioning of our economic system, and government must not be permitted 
to become the protagonist of any special group or interest. In their discussion of 
personal freedom the authors say that it is necessary to evaluate conflicting 
claims to freedom and to determine which are to be enforced and which curtailed 
for the benefit of all. However, they do not go so far as to point out that this is 
the argument of organized labor for collective bargaining and for the closed shop, 
which curtails the right to work. 

The importance of the American farm problem is recognized in this book, but 
some of the significant aspects of the problem are slighted. Although the au- 
thors discuss the results of changes in consumption at home and abroad, they do 
not fully indicate the extent of the decline in foreign markets and the length of 
time over which this decline has taken place. Moreover, the figures on gross 
farm income are misleading because no comparable data on fluctuations in costs 
of production are given. Nowhere in this book is there any suggestion of the 
immense tribute levied on the rural areas by the cities through interest charges 
on farm indebtedness, including rural debt which results from the settlement of 
inheritances received by heirs who have migrated to the cities. The problem of 
the submarginal farm producer is considered but without mention of its vast 
implications for the stability of our whole economic structure. There is no con- 
sideration of the effect that continued subsidization of submarginal farm pro- 
ducers or the gradual transfer of this group to industry would have on consumer 
purchasing power. 

An excellent feature of this book is that it contains chapters on the relation 
of the individual to economic society other than as a mere member of the wage- 
earner or the enterpriser group. There are chapters on private borrowing and 
investment and on private insurance as well as on social insurance. 

A fairly liberal use of good charts and graphs makes possible something of the 
realistic, analytical approach which is lacking in much economic argument. The 
bibliography includes some recent statistical studies and numerous references to 
valuable materials in the several series of pamphlets on public affairs which have 
been made available by various organizations in recent years. 

This volume should be of interest to teachers desiring a clearly written and 
well-illustrated textbook which describes the structure and functioning of our 
economic system and the current role of government in this system. 

PavuL HEATON 


Bloom Township High School 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


NONSECTARIAN RELIGION FOR THE ScHooL.—Eighteen years ago 
Conrad A. Hauser published his doctoral thesis, Latent Religious Resources in 
Public School Education, in an interesting attempt to integrate religion into 
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general education. The present volume’ shows that the relation between religion 
and public education has changed little but that there is a revival of interest in 
the problem. In this discussion the author, who is field-work director of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, re-emphasizes his position that religion 
should be the center of education and elaborates what he believes can be done 
to teach nonsectarian religion in the public schools. 

Reviewing illustrations of how religion ‘‘used to be taught” and how it is 
inadequately taught today, he acknowledges the “specifics” of sectarian teach- 
ing in parochial schools, Sunday church schools, and weekday classes in religion, 
but he presses on for something more in the public school. He laments the 
secularization of education in America as a trend toward paganism. The solu- 
tion appears to be to recognize God in all phases of education, and to do so ina 
way that may be acceptable to the three faiths—Protestantism, Judaism, and 
Roman Catholicism. ‘These nonsectarian or common elements are the belief in 
a Supreme Being and that he is a personal God; that God is the creator and 
preserver of the universe through the reign of moral and physical law, and the 
belief in a divine revelation of God” (p. 10). Parallel to this is placed a “non- 
sectarian humanism”: “Man is the creature of God, and subject to him; he is 
composed of body, mind, and spirit. As a person made in the image of God, 
man can hold fellowship with God, is capable of receiving a revelation of God, 
that men of every race, faith, and color, all men comprise the family of God” 
(p. 12). 

The whole presentation is one of a mystic familiar with, and appreciative of, 
much that is being done in progressive education but confident that God must 
be given different recognition. The position is common in many religious circles, 
where an overwhelming consciousness of the evils in our time has caused men to 
lose faith in the natural processes and to lean back on a theory of divine inter- 
vention, or infiltration. Under right conditions, “God... . enters into man to 
make him good and great and noble” (p. 14). “It takes Another than man to 
bridle the human spirit and to lead it into the way of brotherhood” (p. 29). 
Hauser is intrigued with the philosophy of Democracy and the Curriculum, the 
Third Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, and calls it a “very religious book,” 
but he feels the hopelessness of getting these educational leaders and churchmen 
together. He proposes a plan to solve the dualism of secular and religious, of 
humanism and theism, of natural and supernatural. 

One questions, however, whether the author has been critical enough in his 
analysis of the problems involved. Perhaps something more than a neutral 
theological formula is needed. An integration of religion into the total educa- 
tional program may come more readily when religious values are interpreted in 
terms of growing appreciations of life’s resources and effective functionings. A 
religious orientation is not limited to a theological argument nor to devout use 


* Conrad A. Hauser, Teaching Religion in the Public School. New York: Round Table 
Press, 1942. Pp. xvi+300. $2.00. 
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of vague, mystical symbols. Hauser’s book is important in its presentation of a 
point of view, but it does not seem to the reviewer that it has critically pene- 
trated the problems of “teaching religion in the public school” nor that the 
author has given a “nonsectarian” transcendence to his view of religion. 


ERNEST J. CHAVE 
University of Chicago 


An AutHor Protests.—Dean Benjamin F. Pittenger, of the University of Texas, 
author of Indoctrination for American Democracy, takes exception to a statement appear- 
ing in the review of his book which was published in the February, 1942, number of the 
School Review. 

The following letters which have been exchanged between Dean Pittenger and Dr. 
Geyer, the reviewer, are reproduced at their request. 


March 10, 1942 
Professor Denton L. Geyer 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago, Illinais 


DEAR PROFESSOR GEYER: 


My attention has been called to your analysis, in the February issue of the 
School Review, of my recent little book. Of course every author is pleased to 
receive the attention of a reviewer; and one who is squeamish about criticism 
should not write favorably of indoctrination in American education today. But 
there is one statement in your discussion which exceeds the proper license of 
professional debate. 

You write: ‘This author will doubtless be considered by many readers a mis- 
placed Nazi.” You can hardly evade responsibility for this epithet by the sub- 
terfuge—“Others may say And my contempt and horror for the Nazi 
ideology—abundantly evidenced throughout my book—do not permit me to 
accept your charge with equanimity. If I wish to reply in kind, I might remind 
you that name-calling is also a favorite device of Nazi propagandists. 

Am I called a Nazi because I defend indoctrination? Are Communists, 
Catholics, Methodists, and Baptists also Nazis? Does the term apply to parents 
who try to teach their children that it is wrong to lie or steal? Nazis eat, as much 
and as well as their depleted larders will allow. Must democrats therefore quit 
eating? The implied analogy between vitamins and loyalties is not far-fetched. 

Or am I called a Nazi because I maintain that American schools and teachers 
have a positive and constructive responsibility for the principles of American 
democracy? Was Thomas Jefferson a Nazi when, in his planning for the pro- 
jected University of Virginia, he insisted that the professor of political science 
should be a believer in freedom? You ignore the simple but essential fact that I 
propose indoctrination in the principles of American democracy, not of German 
totalitarianism; and that I urge upon American teachers that this is their ethical 
duty. When I learn by unimpeachable authority that the Nazis are indoctrinat- 
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ing young Germans in American principles, as these are described and illustrated 
in the book under discussion, I will acknowledge kinship with them, not because 
I am a Nazi but because they will have become democrats. 


Sincerely yours, 


B. F. PITTENGER, Dean 
School of Education 


March 25, 1942 
Dr. B. F. Pittenger, Dean 
School of Education 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


My DEAR Dr. PITTENGER: 

It seems that the fundamental difference between us concerns the relation of 
the school to the state. If I suggested that at one point your views resemble 
those of the Nazis, this is because we associate the Nazis with the revival of 
pernicious nationalism in a world that was beginning to outgrow it. They took 
over socialism, which was fast becoming international, and transformed it into 
National Socialism. They revived the race myths and the superior-nation fic- 
tion to reinforce their “red-hot patriotism.” If we are led into imitating this 
concentration of loyalty and devotion upon a particular nation rather than 
upon humanity as a whole, we simply perpetuate the conditions which, with the 
aid of perverted science, bring about bloodier and bloodier wars at shorter and 
shorter intervals. The way to stop this, I feel, is to abolish the concept of na- 
tionalism and particularly the concept of national sovereignty with its almost 
inevitable corollary of international banditry. When the school is prostituted 
into indoctrinating with nationalistic prejudice it simply aggravates the condi- 
tion. 

I have enough faith in the rightness of the democratic way of life to believe 
that if the youth understands it he will ordinarily follow it. What is needed in 
addition to the purely intellectual element is not an appeal to emotional 
“loyalty,” as you name it, but rather the provision of opportunities to form the 
habit of acting upon decisions reached by thought. That involves something 
more nearly resembling a “progressive” than a “traditional” school. To force 
the child through the routine and often distasteful tasks of the traditional 
school, and thus ruin his childhood, and then to implant in him a type of belief 
which is likely to deprive him of his adult life, is going pretty far in a democracy 
with the essentials of slavery. It accords badly with our professed reverence for 
the dignity and worth of human beings as such. 

Let us grant our youth the privilege of making up their own minds. If we 
predetermine their decisions for them, by taking steps to insure development of 
loyalty to what we ourselves believe in, we not only violate the scientific spirit 
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of the age but tread dangerously close to treating our children as animals to be 
trained for predetermined actions rather than as human beings to be educated 
to the critical and independent judgment without which democracy as self- 
government cannot survive. 
Very truly yours, 
DENTON L. GEYER 


March 28, 1942 
Dr. Denton L. Geyer 
Chicago Teachers College 
6800 Stewart Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
DEAR Dr. GEYER: 


I have your letter of March 25. You state that, “the fundamental difference 
between us concerns the relation of the school to the state.”” You are mistaken. 
The fundamental difference between us is that you have called me publicly a 
Nazi, and that I refuse to accept that designation. Apparently you have for- 
gotten that we are at war and that you have branded me with the name of our 
common enemy. I am not concerned here with the difference in our viewpoint. 
I stated my philosophy in my book and am quite willing to grant to any reviewer 
full liberty in stating his, but I will not be called names because of my views 
without protest. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. PITTENGER, Dean 
School of Education 
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tion on National Defense, pp. xiit+44; Pamphlet No. 7, 1941, Living 
Democracy in Secondary Schools, pp. 32, $0.15. 

Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Leaflet No. 6 (revised 
1941)—Medicine. Pp. 24. $0.10. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 215, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series No. 7, 1941—The Individual Inventory in Guidance Pro- 
grams in Secondary Schools: A Study of Present Practices in Selected 
Schools by Eugenie A. Leonard and Anthony C. Tucker. Pp. vi+6o. $0.15. 
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Vocational Division Bulletin No. 216, Business Education Series No. 14, 
1941—Selling Home Furnishings: A Training Program prepared by 
Roscoe R. Rau and Walter F. Shaw. Pp. viii+276. $0.45. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 219, General Series No. 6, 1941—The State 
and the Preservice Preparation of Teachers of Vocational Education (Federal- 
ly Aided Programs) by Herbert B. Swanson. Pp. x+138. $0.20. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Wootery, W. K. Bethany Years: The Story of Old Bethany from Her Founding 
Vears through a Century of Trial and Triumph. Huntington, West Virginia: 
Standard Printing & Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 290. $3.00 (cloth), $5.00 
(leather). 
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